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Faith, Existence and Culture 


By Cavin O. ScHRAG 


T IS CERTAINLY a sociological truism to point out that cultural 

forms are relative to different societies and to different periods in man’s 
social history. Just as there is no absolute point in our physical universe 
from which coordinates of motion, mass, and energy can be derived, so 
there is no absolute position in our cultural history from which the mul- 
tiple forms of philosophic, artistic, ethical, and religious constructs can 
be described and evaluated as a unified whole. To achieve such an absolute 
position one would have to step outside of history itselfi—an undertaking 
which we can readily agree is extraordinarily difficult indeed! Hegel in 
his metaphysics of history advanced the pretentious claim of having at- 
tained such an absolute and detached perspective. The Germanic culture, 
which he understood as the concrete unity of universal, objective freedom 
and particular, subjective passions, provided him with a context in which 
he could see the historical fulfillment of Being itself. It fell upon Kierke- 
gaard and Marx, his two chief opponents, to call attention to the comic 
predicament in which he was involved. Hegel sought to understand history 
from a point beyond history while at the same time remaining within 
history. Also for Nietzsche this was the final and most telling expression 
of the “error of Being” which dominated the whole of western metaphysics. 
It was clear to Nietzsche that when man no longer apprehended becoming 
as the very stuff of reality, then life and history together were lost. This 
meant for Nietzsche that man’s highest ideals and most noble aspirations 
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are but a day in the eternal becoming and constant flux of changing and 
relative values. To be sure, he had his art so not to die of truth, but even 
his aesthetic morality,with which he sought to transvalue all previously 
existing human values, could not remain immune to the ravages of change 
and becoming—and thus relativism played the trump card. 


The central task of this essay is to examine certain aspects of the 
peculiar interrelationship of faith, existence and culture. First, there is 
the already indicated problem of relativism. If all cultural forms are time- 
bound and space-bound, does not religious faith itself become a temporally 
and spatially conditioned response, which has validitv only for the epoch 
and the society in which it receives expression? Does cultural relativism 
have the final word even on matters of faith? It it does, in what sense can 
Christianity make a universal claim for an eternal Gospel? If it does not, 
how is cultural relativism overcome in this special area of human concern? 
We will attempt to show that the problem of cultural relativism, and the 
problem of culture as such, can be resolved in a peculiar way—namely 
through an appeal to an existentially determined knowledge which pre- 
cedes, both historically and epistemologically, the proliferation of cultural 
forms, and which raises the ultimate questions that are answered by the 
concrete faith-decision. Among other things this means that the problem 
is overcome by going through relativism to its existential source, rather 
than by an appeal to a timeless and worldless human reason which can 
somehow stand outside of the historical contingencies and view the whole 
of reality in detachment and objectivity. Human reason is always exist- 
entially determined ; it is temporal, finite and bound to its historic situation. 
The indelible historicity of man must be acknowledged, and the consequent 
relativity of its formalized cultural perspectives must be accepted. Our 
religion, our ethical norms, our aesthetic values, our metaphysics, and 
even our scientific formulations are conditioned by our time in history 
and our place in society. There is no pre-established universal religion 
or morality which transcends man’s historic situation and which can be 
objectively defined. But to recognize, as Greek philosophy and Christian 
theology informed by Greek modes of thought failed to do, that there is 
no objective, universal, unifying cultural perspective derived through the 
operation of a timeless and worldless reason, does not mean that an answer 
to the problem of relativism is forever precluded. As long as the question is 
objectively and non-existentially posed, assuredly no resolution is in sight. 
We are on the path of a productive pursuit of the problem only when we 
frame the question in terms of subjective and existential considerations. 
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As in all philosophical and theological disputes, the decisive factor is the 
Fragestellung. The crucial question at this point, and the question from 
which all further explication must take its rise, is the question: “Who is 
this being who is concerned about his historicity and his relativism and 
asks the question about himself?” Cultural relativism can be overcome 
only through an appeal to existentially determined knowledge. The prob- 
lem of culture, in the last analysis, is rooted in the problem of existence. 
And Christian faith, as it is informed and vitalized by the symbols of crea- 
tion, fall, judgement, and redemption, constitutes the answer to the prob- 
lem of existence, and thus also to the problem of culture. 

Now how does an appeal to existentially determined knowledge make 
possible a movement through cultural relativism? How is the situation 
changed by abandoning objective and detached perspectives and focusing 
upon the personally engaged, existing subject? Existentially understood, 
man as that being who asks the question about himself, is a being who 
is oriented in a concrete life-world. In this concrete life-world his various 
existential projects radiate from a center of concern. This concern drives 
toward biological, psychological, and social horizons, and returns always 
to a concern about man himself as he is projected into these various world- 
horizons. Kierkegaard in his notion of passion, Jaspers in his notion of 
Handlung, Sartre in his notion of engagement, and Heidegger in his notion 
of Sorge, have all expressed in an incomparable way this central factor 
of concern which is the very fibre of human existence. Now the peculiar 
task of an existentialist phenomenology, most explicitly carried through 
by Heidegger, is that of a precise delineation of the structures of this 
concern as it manifests itself in the concrete life-world. An investigation 
and further elaboration of such a delineation, desirable as it may be, is of 
course outside the scope of this essay. However, we must show how such 
a delineation undercuts cultural relativism and becomes decisive for the 
movement of faith. 

Four structures of this concern which are crucial for a solution of the 
culture problem and a conceptual clarification of the meaning of faith 
are: finitude, or concern about one’s creatureliness, estrangement, or con- 
cern about one’s alienation from others and from oneself, conscience, or 
concern about one’s guilt, and resolution, or concern for an integrated self 
which affirms itself in the presence of threatening negativities. These struc- 
tures of concern—finitude, estrangement, conscience, and resolution — 
delineate certain aspects of the concrete movements of the existing subject 
in his immediately experienced life-world. These concrete movements are 
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never objectively known nor directly communicated. They are subjectively 
apprehended, but apprehended in terms of structures which point to and 
describe (although not exhaustively) and communicate (although not 
directly) the universally human. The Christian faith, formulated through 
the symbols of creation, fall, judgment, and salvation, provides the concrete 
illumination of and answer to these four movements of human concern. In 
the concrete faith-encounter man’s finitude or creatureliness is illumined 
in the context of createdness, which points to the divine ground of being 
(symbol of creation) ; estrangement is illumined in the context of his 
experience of alienation from this divine ground (symbol of the fall) ; 
conscience is illumined in the context of God’s disclosure of his law 
(symbol of judgment) ; and the movement of resolution is illumined in the 
context of divine grace and forgiveness (symbol of salvation). 


Thus it becomes apparent that if the culture problem is rooted in the 
existence problem (both as regards methodological and onotological pri- 
ority), and the Christian faith with its symbols of creation, fall, judgment, 
and salvation is understood as an answer to the existence problem, then the 
issue of cultural relativism becomes secondary and subordinate. The struc- 
tures of human concern, and the faith responses within the movements of 
this concern, precede the emergence of the problem of the relativity of 
cultural forms in which this concern and faith has its formalized and 
socially objectivized expression. Relativism is overcome not by avoiding 
it, nor by appealing to a universal and timeless reason in abstraction from 
the concrete-historical but by proceeding through it to the engaged exis- 
tential subject who apprehends himself in the concrete immediacy of his 
life-world. 


The task which confronts us now is that of defining the precise relation 
between the Christian faith and various cultural forms—such as art, sci- 
ence, politics, and religion itself. How do the symbols of creation, fall, 
judgment, and salvation, which answer the existence problem, illuminate 
and vitalize the cultural expressions of an epoch? What does faith have to 
say about the relation of man to culture? What conditions must be speci- 
fied in the formulation of a theology of culture? Quite clearly a compre- 
hensive formulation of a theology of culture cannot be undertaken here. 
Nontheless, an effort will be made to set forth some of the primary consid- 
erations which such a formulation would have to entertain. 


First, what do finitude and creation tell us about man’s relation to 
culture? Finitude as an irremovable fact of life drives us to an acknow- 
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edgement of the irremovable finitude which underlies every cultural form 
and activity. There is no absolute culture and no absolute vantage point 
of interpretation within a culture. All cultural forms, like Tennyson’s 
“little systems” have their day and cease to be. And in no wise is religion, 
as one among other cultural forms, exempt from this finitude. But finitude 
understood within the context of creation takes on a new meaning. The 
new meaning is that God is the divine ground of every finite cultural 
form and activity, and constitutes the power by virtue of which it has 
its being. Culture as the manifestation of human activity has thus both 
a quality of creatureliness and createdness (as has man himself). From 
this there follows a most important middle axiom—the positive value of 
culture. Every cultural form is finite, but insofar as it is, it is a finite good. 
This is the essential truth in the symbol of creation. This truth is central 
to the Biblical tradition (“God looked upon what he had made and beheld 
that it was good”), and has received expression throughout the whole 
history of Western theology. Augustine formulated it most precisely in 
his Enchiridion when he wrote: Esse qua esse bonum est. Aquinas, 
Luther, and Schleiermacher all acknowledged its paramount importance. 
This middle axiom has a regulative and critical function in that it combats 
recurring tendencies to deny the relevance of culture for faith. The rejec- 
tion of culture—whether in its political, scientific, or artistic expression— 
generally characteristic of sectarian religion, belies an acknowledgement 
of the full implications of the symbol of creation. The symbol of creation 
points to the divine power and the divine goodness which is present in 
all forms of culture—both material and ideational. 


However, a faith which sees culture only in the context of its created 
goodness invites a religious myopia which conceals the existential fractures 
and moral ambiguities present in all cultural forms—fractures and ambigu- 
ities which arise as a tragic consequence of man’s alienation from the 
divine ground of his being. The first movement of the interdependent self 
in its cultural consciousness is elucidated through the symbol of creation. 
The second movement is elucidated through the symbol of the fall. Every 
ethical system, every political program, every social organization, and 
every religious institution bears the mark of this tragic alienation, which is 
as much of an indelible component of cultural actualization as it is of 
personal actualization. The state, the church, the school, and the family 
are pervaded with attitudes and judgments that remain forever morally 
ambiguous. They are all in some sense alienated from their essential good- 
ness. Political strife, class conflict, family disorganization, and religious 
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rivalry are all phenomena which indubitably betray a fall from the original 
goodness of creation. As sin has produced a fissure in the human personal- 
ity, so it has fractured every form and expression of cultural advance. The 
particularization of this existential and moral fracturing can be witnessed 
in the declaration of claims for cultural supremacy and moral purity in 
each of the special regions of culture. A political regime is elevated as an 
object of ultimate allegiance, makes a fantastic claim for absoluteness, and 
brings about the demonic distortion of a deified state. An educational 
program preaches that knowledge is man’s supreme good, sets itself up as 
the cultural vehicle of this knowledge which alone can save mankind, and 
thus provides another example of a creature that has denied its creature- 
liness. A science claims possession of the key for final explanations through 
quantitative reductions and statistical averages, and thus becomes guilty of 
a transgression of its limits. A religion absolutizes its doctrinal formula- 
tions, fails to recognize the disguised vices which permeate all of its virtues, 
and thus denies that it too is a sinner. In these ways do each of the 
cultural forms rebel against their Creator, and refuse to acknowledge their 
finitude and their guilt. As the symbol of creation cautions us against 
viewing culture solely in terms of its existential negativities, so the symbol 
of the fall cautions us against the temptations of viewing culture in terms 
of a pristine and untrammeled goodness. 


The symbol of judgment powerfully elucidates the experience of 
guilt and condemnation in our inner personal and social history. Through 
the voice of conscience man is called to a concern about his indelible and 
irremovable guilt, which is part of his finite existence by reason of the 
fall. Heidegger has expressed this universal structure of human concern 
in his formulation, “Dasein as such is guilty,” and has developed a pene- 
trating phenomenological description of the ontological basis of conscience 
and guilt.1 In the concrete faith-encounter this experience of condemna- 
tion for guilt is apprehended as a judgment by God for the sinful misuse 
of man’s finite freedom. Every personal and practical project of human 
concern is pervaded by the nothingness that makes its appearance through 
the actualization of finite freedom. Man can never fully affirm his essential 
being. He can never become wholly sovereign over himself. Because of 
his alienation from God he lacks the resources to bridge the gap between 
his existential actuality and his essential ideality, between what he is and 


Martin Heidegger, Sein und Zeit (7th ed.) (Tiibingen: M. Niemeyer Verlag, 
1953), pp. 267-301. 
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what he ought to be. In the concrete faith-encounter this correlated 
phenomenon of conscience and guilt is illuminated in its religious depth. 
It discloses a God who is the judge over every finite, guilt-ridden existence, 
which unauthentically conceals its guilt and denies both its finitude and 
estrangement. As a consequence of man’s personal and cultural hubris 
judgment follows. Thus, in one of its expressions, the symbol of judgment 
indicates the relativity of all human claims. This is a relativity understood 
not in terms of an objective and detached survey and comparison of 
various cultures, but a relativity arising from an awareness of a sovereign 
God who judges every finite and sinful individual and institution for its 
wooden pretenses. The Christian faith, therefore, acknowledges the rela- 
tivity of all cultural values as readily and emphatically as the sociological 
and anthropological relativist. However, he sees this relativity as an impli- 
cation of man’s creatureliness and estrangement, and not simply as the 
result of a comparative sociological analysis of value. Thus, in the final 
analysis, the relativity of cultural forms is seen in its theological depth. 


Paul Tillich has elucidated this theological dimension of judgment in 
his concept of the “Protestant principle,” which is one of the governing 
concepts in his theological system.? The Protestant principle is the founda- 
tional principle on the basis of which one protests against any demonic 
claim for absolute and final knowledge. It is thus that the Protestant 
principle provided the condition for Luther’s protest against the Medieval 
church. But the principle is not confined to the historical protest of 
Luther, nor to the continuing protest of Protestantism against Catholicism. 
It is applicable to all finite formulations and institutions, which means that 
Protestantism must use the principle against itself. Tillich argues persua- 
sively that Protestantism, in its various stages of post-Reformation ortho- 
doxy, lost the Protestant principle. Protestantism as a historical move- 
ment and a relative cultural form must not be confused with the Protestant 
principle. The latter is an expression of God’s judgment of Protestantism 
itself. What one finds in many varieties of post-Reformation developments 
is simply a substitution of a new absolute for an old. A confession, a creed, 
a scriptures, or a founder of a sect becomes absolutized, makes an uncon- 
ditional claim for final truth, and thus considers itself immune to judg- 
ment—both human and divine. Whenever this happens the judging princi- 
ple of protest is lost. Not only, however, must the Protestant principle 


*See particularly, The Protestant Era (The University of Chicago Press, 1948), 
pp. 161-181. 
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be used against Protestantism. It must be used against Christianity itself, 
which as a religion is but another relative cultural form. The Christian 
religion is not exempt from God’s judgment. Religion must not be identi- 
fied with faith. It was particularly the unparalled insights of Kierkegaard, 
the solitary thinker who found it impossible to be a Christian in Chris- 
tendom, that made the contemporary world aware of the dangerous con- 
fusion of religion and faith, Christianity and Christ. Christ is the answer 
to the question of ultimate meaning which arises in man’s lived subjectivity. 
Christianity is but a finite, fractured, and feeble formulation which repeat- 
edly sells its Christ for thirty pieces of silver. 


The fourth universal structure of human concern which we have delin- 
eated is resolution. One of the most provocative discussions of the signifi- 
cance of this structure for an understanding of human existence is found 
in Heidegger’s Sein und Zeit. Resolution is the concern of the existing 
self for an integrated being-in-the-world. We are interested here not in a 
further elucidation of this structure, but rather in a correlation of this 
structure with the content of faith in its cultural expression. Through the 
symbol of salvation faith concretely apprehends the movement of resolu- 
tion as a self-affirmation made possible through the transforming power 
of divine grace. Resolution understood in its theological depth dimension 
is not a movement based on human self-sufficiency, but is rather a move- 
ment transfigured and vitalized through the justification by faith through 
grace. Like the symbols of creation, fall, and judgment, so also the symbol 
of salvation has direct bearing upon the cultural problem. Faith affirms the 
presence of God’s healing, redeeming, and transforming power in culture 
with the same fervor that it attests to God’s creation and judgment. Man’s 
finite and broken world is the subject of God’s healing power. This is 
one of the central themes in the Gospel of John, and to a lesser degree is 
expressed intermittently in the literature of Paul. 


One of the special tasks of a theology of culture is that of elaborating 
the full implications of the symbols of the faith, and particularly the symbol 
of salvation, for the ideal of cultural inter-communication and harmony. If 
God is God he heals not only the fractures of our personal existence, but 
the fractures of our cultural existence as well. In the final analysis the 
two modes of existence are inseparable, for man’s being is always a being- 
in-the-world which is historically and culturally extensional. Any striving 
for personal integrity is thus inseparable from a striving for cultural 


* Heidegger, op. cit., pp. 305-310. 
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harmony. This striving for cultural harmony may express itself con- 
cretely in movements for racial equality, ecumenical councils, committees 
on religion and higher education, conferences on science and ethics, and 
programs for the integration of religion and the arts. Each of these spheres 
can express an embodiment of God’s saving and healing activity. They 
can express a divine love which provides the directives for cultural integra- 
tion. They can express a divine justice which informs the contingencies 
of historical becoming through an embodiment of the divine Jogos within 
the conditions of time and space. Love and justice, in their theological 
depth, are the most powerful expressions of God’s action in Christ. Christ 
is thus apprehended in the concrete faith-encounter as the healer of cul- 
ture, or as H. Richard Niebuhr has so aptly formulated it: “Christ the 
transformer of culture’’.* 


The implication, both logical and existential, of the symbol of salva- 
tion is that any dualistic approach to the relation of faith and culture is 
seriously questionable. God’s creating and saving activity in the world 
entails a positive valuation of culture. At the same time, however, the 
symbols of the fall and judgment express an irremovable tension between 
faith and culture, and thus check any tendencies toward the identification 
of the content of faith with a cultural form. Faith views every cultural 
form in the context of its created goodness, but it also views every cultural 
form in the context of its estrangement and moral ambiguity. It sees cul- 
ture as embodying the healing power of God, but also as pervaded with 
guilt and standing under God’s judgment. Culture neither contradicts the 
divine activity, nor is it identical with it. The face of culture is multi- 
dimensional. It retains the essential goodness of creation. It bears the 
marks of the fall. It is subject to divine judgment. It is constantly trans- 
formed through God’s saving activity. 


“H.R. Niebuhr, Christ and Culture (Harper & Brothers, 1951). See pages 190-229 
for an illuminating discussion of the Fourth Gospel, St. Augustine, and F. D. 
Maurice on the theme of Christ as the transformer of culture. 




















Science and Religion* 


By Wi.i1AmM D. NIETMANN 


HE AIM of apologetic theology is to make a religion intellectually 

acceptable, for it is thought that an intellectually acceptable religion 
will hold its adherents and possibly attract converts. But the price of easing 
an uneasy intellect into religious affirmation may be high if the apologetic 
is itself both intellectually and religiously unacceptable. One such untenable 
apologetic is the twofold argument whereby an act of cognitive faith in the 
orderliness and uniformity of physical nature is made equivalent to an 
act of religious faith, and whereby the verification of scientific beliefs 
based on this faith is made equivalent to a disclosure of religious truth. The 
argument, a commonplace one, hinges on the inference that a rationally 
put together universe requires a divine Reasoner for its architect. From 
this inference it is concluded that, in the words of Baron Von Higel, 
“faith in science is faith in God.”? 


Intellectually this conclusion is unsatisfactory because two radically 
different kinds of faith and truth—cognitive and existential—are confused ; 
and religiously this conclusion is unsatisfactory because a mode of man’s 
being—his intellectual mode—is confused with his being itself. This ar- 
ticle is intended to straighten out the double confusion by exhibiting science 
as a human intellectual adventure and religion as a human existential 
adventure. We shall begin by considering science as a human enterprise. 


I. ScrENCE AS A HUMAN ENTERPRISE 


One reason that science is merely a human project is because a 
scientific understanding of nature comes from the scientist and not from 
nature. Scientific knowledge, like any other knowledge, is based upon pre- 
suppositional beliefs that are established by human acts of cognitive faith.? 


* Adapted from a lecture given at Hartnell College, December 2, 1960. 


* Quoted in Trueblood, Logic of Belief (New York, Harper and Bros., 1942), p. 
148. The argument of this book is an example of the apologetic I find unacceptable. 


* A presupposition is a belief that is taken for granted in the formulation of other 
beliefs. Since knowledge is made up of beliefs, and since presuppositional beliefs 
make other beliefs conceivable, the adjective “cognitive” applies to presuppositional 
beliefs; and since a presuppositional belief cannot be inferred from another belief 
and remain a presupposition, it cannot be warranted by an act of knowledge. Thus, 
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The belief that physical nature can be depended upon to behave in an 
orderly and hence intelligible manner is a presupposition of much of 
scientific knowledge. It is, of course, not the only presupposition, for 
there is some scientific knowledge, notably about sub-atomic behavior, 
that presupposes an erratic and unpredictable universe. And religious 
apologists, incidentally, in inferring metaphysical freedom from this pre- 
supposition, are not slow to put scientific theory to religious advantage. 
But a far more impressive amount—impressive perhaps because easier to 
grasp by the imagination—of the reasoning that generates scientific prob- 
lems, and consequently that produces scientific knowledge in the solution 
of those problems, has been conceivable because scientists have accepted 
on faith the presuppositional belief in the orderliness and uniformity of 
nature. 


A dramatic example of scientific knowledge that was produced in 
the solution of a problem generated out of cognitive faith in the orderliness 
and uniformity of nature is the story of the discovery of the planet Neptune. 
The astronomers Adams and Leverrier noticed that, according to know- 
ledge then available, the orbit of Uranus was irregular; that is, the 
observed orbit did not coincide with the calculated orbit. Now, unless a 
person believed in the orderliness and uniformity of nature, such irregular- 
ity would not constitute a problem. But the astronomers believed that 
celestial movements were ordered in a way formulated as the law of 
gravity. In a universe thus ordered, the irregularity of Uranus would be 
merely apparent, and could be explained if there were a planet which was 
attracting Uranus out of the orbit that had been calculated for it. Assuming 
that this was the case, the astronomers computed the time and place that 
light from this hitherto unobserved planet should appear through a tele- 
scopic lens. 


Excitingly enough, the predictive hypothesis was verified and the 
newly discovered planet was called Neptune. But in the excitement it 
may not be hard to lose sight of the fact that the understanding of nature 


for example, while the discovery of Neptune was an act of knowledge which con- 
firmed the law of gravity, it was not a confirmation of the belief presupposed by 
the law of gravity, namely, the belief in the orderliness and uniformity of nature. 
Without the logically prior belief that nature is orderly, generalizations such as the 
law of gravity would be pointless. Since presuppositions must be taken for granted, 
their acceptance as propositions is by an act of cognitive faith. 

*Cf. pp. 72f., Moris A. Bunge, Metascientific Queries (Springfield, Ill., Charles C. 

Thomas, 1960). 
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comes from the scientist and not from nature. It is always some scientist 
whose act of cognitive faith establishes for himself a realm of discourse— 
whether it be that nature is orderly, or is not orderly, or some other pre- 
supposition—in which nature is understood. Here is a reason, so obvious 
that it may be overlooked, for regarding the scientific understanding of 
nature as merely a human project. 


Another reason is the fact that cognitive faith is not enough for pro- 
ducing scientific knowledge. Another human activity is called for, because 
scientific knowledge is produced when men get busy with their keenest 
intellectual tool, the question mark. Men who can raise questions can get 
answers. But the answers never can be rid of the question mark for whose 
resolution they are proposed. For we cannot know scientifically whether 
or not our scientific knowledge is true. Scientific knowledge, which starts 
with a question mark, also ends with a question mark. We shall next see 
why this is the case, and in so doing we shall make some observations that 
are intended to cast doubt upon the apologetic value of the scientific 
enterprise. 


A person who produces a scientific answer to a scientific question is 
as much the author of the answer as he is the question. Suppose, for 
example, that like Adams and Leverrier, I am interested in the apparent 
irregularity of the orbit of Uranus. I ask, “Why is Uranus’ orbit ir- 
regular?” Note that Uranus is not asking the question. I am asking the 
question. Also note that the question I ask is generated because I started 
with Newtonian laws of celestial orderliness. Uranus, it should be ob- 
served, does not present Newton’s system to me; I present Newton’s 
system to it, and because I do, I can raise a question about Uranus. And 
suppose I answer my question as to why Uranus is irregular by saying, 
“Neptune is doing it!” Note further that Uranus does not answer my 
question. I answer my question. 


“But wait!” someone says. “Your answers are not arbitrary. They 
are based on your observations. Neptune did do something that you did 
not do; it reflected the speck of light that you saw in the telescope!” 


“Ah, but who observed the speck of light? and who inferred that it 
came from Neptune? Did Neptune observe and infer? No; I did. The 
question I ask about Uranus is my question and the answer I give is 
based on my observation and inference.” And if my challenger persists in 
saying that Neptune had anything in it, I will remind him that the very 
belief that there exists a world that is external to me, independent of my 
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consciousness, is an act of faith that is largely peculiar to western culture.* 
By whose act of faith is Neptune believed to be existing “out there?” It 
is I, reared in western tradition, and not Neptune, who act in faith. 


Science, we have been pointing out, is made up of human answers to 
human questions which are generated out of human willingness to accept 
on faith beliefs that make the questioning possible. But what difference 
does it make that science is a human enterprise? Scientific knowledge does 
not, like royalty, get its status according to its genesis. The beliefs of 
scientific knowledge are propositional—that is, they may be either true 
or false. A belief may be scientifically discredited on the ground that it 
is erroneous, but not on the ground that it has been humanly produced. 
The apologist is interested in the truth claims of scientific beliefs and not 
in their origin. And to the apologist scientific beliefs make a double truth 
claim. Not only does a scientific belief claim to be true with respect to 
what it proposes to be the case, but also, and because of that truth claim, 
it claims to tell the truth about nature itself, namely, that nature is intelligi- 
ble and hence is the activity of personal deity. The truth claim may indeed 
originate in a person, in a scientist, but whether the claim is or is not 
true depends not on the scientist but upon the physical universe and its 
Creator. Thus, in finding an apologetic in science, a theologian finds 
scientific and religious beliefs to be cognitive in the same sense, for both 
kinds of beliefs are propositionally taken. 


But this apology, rather than strengthening religious faith, saddles 
man with the very burden religious faith alone can lift, namely, the burden 
of human finitude. For let us suppose that religious belief, like scientific 
belief, is cognitive. In this case belief in the existence of God would be a 
knowledge claim and would have the same logical status as belief in the 
existence of Neptune. Let us consider why we are warranted in believing 
that Neptune exists. We justify our belief in the existence of Neptune 
ideally and empirically—ideally because its existence solves the problem 
of apparent discrepancy in the ideal universe of Newtonian celestial 
mechanics; and empirically because a speck of light crosses the lens of 
the telescope, as we should expect it to if Neptune did exist. 


Perhaps the truth of the claim that Neptune exists is indeed warranted, 


“I am not, of course, denying the existence of an “outside world.” My point is 
that belief in its being there is an act of faith. Consider: the evidence is really 
“internal.” Even the belief to which the evidence attests is itself a belief only if 
it is consciously produced and grasped—again an “inside” job. 
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but no warrant for the truth of a proposition makes the proposition true. 
The proposition that Neptune exists is true or false independently of any 
beliei—confirmed or unconfirmed—about its existence. All I get when I 
confirm a belief is a belief about the belief I confirmed; in short, an answer 
to my own question. I don’t get Neptune; I get myself, my own belief. 
The propositional character of a cognitive belief, rather than lifting knowl- 
edge into a trans-human relationship, serves only to emphasize the 
strictly human character of knowledge. Very probably the belief that 
Neptune exists is true; but although high probability may justify belief, 
it does not establish its truth. In objective knowledge, such as science, 
we can justify not the truth of a proposition, but our belief in the truth of 
a proposition.5 When, in scientific knowledge, we systematically offer 
beliefs to support our beliefs we are only impressing ourselves if we talk 
about scientific verification as though nature were supporting our claims. 


Now let us see what the consequences are for religion if religious 
beliefs are, like scientific beliefs, propositionally taken. In that case belief 
in the existence of God, like belief in the existence of Neptune, becomes a 
human answer to a human question. God thus becomes an object among 
other objects in the known objective world that is created by human 
thought, for as we give our answers to our own questions we create for 
ourselves the world as we know it, the world which is the object of our 
thoughts. But the truth of propositional beliefs cannot be known. At 
best we can believe that there are reasons for believing that our beliefs 
about God are true; and if we want to back up our uses of these reasons, 
we can indeed muster reasons for believing in the truth of the reasons we 
have accepted for believing that our beliefs about God are true. And so it 
goes, on and on, as finite human reason spins its infinite rational web. 


Religious apologists are right, it seems to me, when they argue that 
the same logic of proof whereby scientific beliefs are warranted as knowl- 
edge also warrants religious beliefs as knowledge. But this acknowledgment 
is a Pyrrhic victory for the apologists when one considers that knowledge 
is strictly human. It is hard to see how an appeal to science gives support 
to a transhuman enterprise such as religion. Faith in science, to put it 
sharply, is not faith in God, but faith in a purely human activity. To say 


5“A proposition can be true and probable; true and improbable; false and probable; 
false and improbable. To increase its probability does not mean to make it more 
nearly true.” Alburey Castell, A College Logic (New York, Macmillan Co., 

1935), p. 336. 
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faith in science is faith in God is to turn God into a human creation. 
Rather than supporting religious faith, the attempt of well-meaning reli- 
gious apologists to enhance religion by trying to rub some of the prestige 
of science off on it does away with the very religion they intend to enhance. 
Further, not only does the notion that faith in science is faith in God 
disparage religious faith, but there is implicit in it a disparagement of 
religious truth as well. For we must conclude that when we look at reli- 
gious truth in the same way we look at scientific truth, as a matter of 
objective propositions, we will not get what we are really intending. We 
will not get God in truth but God as an object of human thought. As 
the early Christians realized in their battle against the gnostic heresy, ob- 
jective knowledge of God, if religiously entertained, falsifies both religious 
faith and religious truth. 


II. RELIGION AS AN HUMAN ADVENTURE 


According to what I have been saying, and contrary to popular notion, 
truth is not truth no matter whether it is religious, scientific, or any other 
kind ; nor is all faith fundamentally the same. Religious truth and religious 
faith are fundamentally different from scientific truth and scientific faith. 
Scientific truth and faith belong to knowledge. In knowledge we objectify 
the world by holding it in question. The situation is reversed with reli- 
gious truth and faith, for rather than holding Uranus, or God, or some- 
thing else in question, we find that it is our own being itself that is held 
in question. The business of having one’s own being held in question can 
be formulated by two words which sharply twist one’s being itself into a 
question mark. The words, next to be discussed, are “Meaningless anni- 
hilation ?” 


A person’s presence is always held in question by the prospect of his 
non-being, of his annihilation, of his total absence. The absence which is 
death is total, and not relative like marking a student absent because he is 
not present at a certain time and place. Annihilation is absence from any 
time and place. It is death. Although doctors may stupify us, and morti- 
cians prettify us, and cemeteries care for us perpetually in ever-level 
time-proof vaults, de-emphasizing death does not reduce the death rate— 
which remains one apiece. As long as men die, the prospect of total absence 
shrouds them and holds their being in question. 


But the prospect of annihilation is only one pole of the threat of man’s 
utter non-being. For there is a spiritual pole as well as a physical pole. rt 
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The prospect of annihilation could still leave room for us to be heroic with 
whatever being we do have at our disposal. But even the room to be a 
hero is totally empty when we are in the presence of the spiritual side of 
non-being, namely, the absence of any absolute purpose for our being. 
For not only is the death rate one apiece; so too is the birth rate. No 
more than I ask that I die did I ask that I be born. If I had never been 
born, no one would ask why. Any purpose for my being here at all is 
not my purpose; and all the purposes that I generate while I am in 
existence merely separate me from total and absolute absence which sur- 
rounds both my beginning and my ending. When the purpose of my 
being is held in question, I find that I must turn to expressions of my 
being—to my finite purposes, my finite righteousness, my finite ideas— 
to justify my being. But these expressions are grounded in the very being 
that is held in question. 


To what does my being belong—a being that came with no purpose of 
its own and that leaves whether it wants to or not? My being belongs to 
my absolute absence; that is, it literally belongs to nothing. It does not 
belong. It is groundless. It hangs on nothing. In short, it is free— 
absolutely and in itself hopelessly free. In Sartre’s words, “We are alone, 


cs 


with no excuses,” for man “is condemned to be free.’’® 


It is in this condemnation, which is the existential truth of man, that 
religious truth and faith can emerge. Whereas objective scientific truth 
and faith garb men in the garments woven by their own intellectual 
activity, religious truth and faith show man as abandoned and naked in his 
very being. Now, to be sure, it is possible to conceptualize the abandoned 
and naked being of man and to treat it objectively. Objectively we could 
raise questions such as, ““How can man’s total absence be present? Isn’t 
that remark a contradiction?” In such an objective posture the paradox of 
existence is being questioned ; and perhaps some knowledge could come of 
the questioning. But if it did it would, like any knowledge, be, as knowl- 
edge, religiously irrelevant. At least this seems to be the point of the way 
the Gospel of John treats Nicodemus’ question. Nicodemus, it will be 
remembered, raised a question concerning man’s encounter with God: 
“How can these things be?” He asked for knowledge, for an explanation ; 
but he was told that “the wind bloweth where it listeth and thou hearest 
the sound thereof but canst not tell whither it cometh or whither it goeth; 


*Jean Paul Sartre, Existentialism, Tr. Bernard Frechtman (New York, Philo- 
sophical Library, 1947) p. 27. 
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so is everyone who is born of the spirit.”? John’s point is that a quest for 
religious knowledge is religiously misplaced, for the religious encounter is 
unique, irreplaceable and unrepeatable. If this is the truth about the 
religious encounter, it cannot be a cognitive truth, for to explain always 
means explaining in terms of something else; and how can something 
unique be explained in terms of something else? Any explanation offered 
for religious encounter is religiously beside the point. And since, as we 
have seen, explanations depend upon cognitive faith, cognitive faith is 
likewise irrelevant to religious encounter. The apologetic maneuver of 
theologians notwithstanding, cognitive faith cannot be equivalent to reli- 
gious faith. 


Rather than being a cognitive affair, religious faith is a matter of 
trust, for it is by trust that man’s being itself can be reached. Trust 
disposes us differently than reason. In our intellectual activity we seek to 
objectify our world so as to make it controllable. If we can understand 
it, we can take the risk out of it. But in trust we deliberately embrace 
risk. Trust is always risk. If I trust you, I do so without justification, 
without knowing why. If I trusted you for some reason, or upon some 
evidence, or because I believed you to be worthy of my trust, then my 
dealings with you would be a calculated risk. I would be trusting you in 
the same sense that the Time-Payment Finance Company trusts its 
borrowers. I would not be relying upon your person but upon certain 
leverages whereby your person may be controlled. In other words, I 
would have classified you objectively and hence treated you like an object. 
Not so with trust. Trust accepts a person for himself; that is, in trust 
one risks one’s own being on the being of another. Trust is a response, not 
to knowledge of a man’s being, nor to confidence in one’s power to manage 
another person, but to a man’s being itself. 


In personal trust a person unconditionally surrenders his being to 
the care of another. Sometimes this happens among human persons. Then 
human life takes on a personal quality. Sometimes it happens between a 
person and the uncompromising absence whose presence is the condition 
of his being present. When a person unconditionally surrenders his being 
to the care of the absolute absence which holds his being in question, the 
risk of so doing also becomes a promise. Where an atheist like Sartre 
confesses forlorn loneliness when he finds his being held in question, in 


* John 3:8. 
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religious trust the truth of being held in question is a Presence who 
cares. For the religious person there is an invitation to hope which gives 
to the determiner of destiny a personal quality. It is this invitation and 
personal quality that is called the grace of God in Jewish and Christian 
tradition. 


It is the grace of God that initiates religious truth and religious faith. 
Religious truth is revelation, for God is revealed in the moment of reli- 
gious trust, not as an object among objects who has been gained by some 
transaction in experience, but as a Presence in no way beholden to the 
one confronted, but to whom he is under obligation. For, paradoxically, 
it is in the very freedom of ungrounded being, in the very dread of abandon- 
ment, that (in Martin Buber’s words) “we receive what we did not 
hitherto have.”® In that gift our being has ultimate meaning, meaning 
which is not of the same order as the futile exhortation to find meaning in 
life. For any meaning a man finds by his own effort begs the question 
of his finitude. In religious truth meaning comes from outside life, from 
the Presence who holds one’s life itself in question. The finite content of 
the meaning varies, to be sure, according to a person’s social heritage and 
individual biography. But the meaning of the content is absolute, for it 
comes as an invitation to accept oneself as acceptable to a Presence that 
determines one’s destiny. Instead of an abandonment between birth and 
death, life becomes promising. Religious faith, which takes life as a 
promise, is a positive response to the invitation to accept oneself as ac- 
cepted by God. 


But religious truth and faith never outrun the trust upon which they 
are founded. The surrender of one’s being to the care of God must be 
unconditional or there is no trust at all. Trust is always a risk, and 
religious trust is an absolute risk; for it is the risk of the annihilation of 
one’s being by the very Presence that holds it in question. The Bible 
repeatedly presents the Eternal Presence as a threat as well as a promise. 
Sartre could be right. Maybe “we are alone, without excuses.” Religious 


’The word “truth” comes from the Anglo-Saxon treowth. So too does the word 
“troth,” which is an expression of trust. At least in its origin the word “truth” 
is personal in its bearing. The cognitive meaning of “truth” which has been 
assimilated to the word might be better served by Latin derivations such as 
“verify” and “verification,” and the word “truth” be reserved for existential truth, 
which is personal. 


® Martin Buber in Will Herberg, Writings of Martin Buber (New York, Meridian 
Books, 1956), p. 60. 
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truth does not permit a man to hide in a cozy, objective world of excuses 
he himself has made as an answer to his own questions about his own 
destiny. On the cross Jesus was alone, without excuses; and who would 
dare silence his voice when it cried out as though in an empty wilderness, 
“My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?’”?® But who can forget 
that also from the same cross came the same voice saying, “Father, into 
thy hands I commit my spirit.” 


Matthew 27:46. 
™ Luke 23 :46. 

















Moral Cowardice and Heroism 


By DoNnaLp CLARK HopGEs 


You are a great orator, Thersites, we know, ready to say anything— 
but hold your tongue now, you had better not defy princes in a minority of 
one! ... If I find you playing the fool again like this, may the head of 
Odysseus no longer sit on his shoulders, may I no longer be called the 
father of Telemachos, if I don’t strip the clothes from your body, strip off 
the cloak and shirt that cover your nakedness, and send you off to the ships 
roaring with pain after a good sound drubbing!” With this he brought down 
the sceptre with a whack between the man’s shoulders. He shrank down, and 
great tears fell from his eyes as a blood-red weal showed up across his back. 
He sat down terrified, and wiped his eyes with a helpless look, in great pain— 
The Iliad. 


HRISTIANITY owes a major debt to Nietzsche, who, more than 

any other philosopher of the nineteenth century, exposed the fullness 
and depth of its servility to the state, to capitalism, and to bourgeois 
society. Although his criticism was designed to destroy it altogether, he 
is one of the few great philosophers in the West who made a major con- 
tribution to Christianity in spite of himself. A philosophical sociologist 
second only to Marx, he distinguished himself, among other things, by 
misrepresenting Christianity, by interpreting the moral heroism of the 
Prophets and early Christians in terms of cowardice, and by claiming 
for his “superman” preeminence in personal force and courage. Nonethe- 
less, he correctly traced the messianic and eschatological elements of 
Christian doctrine to their source in what he called the “Jewish or slave 
revolution in morals,” thus isolating that aspect of the biblical tradition 
that has made Christianity preeminently and uniquely a religion of the 
masses. 


It is noteworthy that the first attempt to stand Nietzsche upon his 
head had its source not in official Christianity, but in the labor movement. 
The syndicalist philosopher, George Sorel, was the first to argue that 
ordinary workers more than any other group are capable of acts of moral 
heroism. However, Sorel failed to analyze the concepts of moral cowardice 
and heroism, and to refute Nietzsche’s major arguments. Since events of 
the past century indicate that the workers do not live by bread alone, but 
are attracted to mass movements because of their capacity to make life 
subjectively meaningful, to provide new hope and an epic sense of the 
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significance of our times, it is worth considering Nietzsche’s arguments 
in detail. Indeed, for the purpose of formulating a more adequate concep- 
tion of the meaning of moral cowardice and heroism, there is perhaps no 
philosopher of greater importance than Nietzsche. 


a 


The term “superman” was used by Nietzsche to designate the moral 
hero. Courage in undergoing suffering and adversity is a test of moral 
heroism, but it is far from being identical with it. What, then, is moral 
heroism? For Nietzsche it meant self-fulfillment or virtue in the classical 
sense, which varies directly with the variety and intensity of the passions 
and with the extent of self-mastery over them. The highest examples that 
occurred to him were artists and sages. Talent alone does not suffice; 
witness those “mute, inglorious Miltons, born to blush unseen.” Genius 
must be exercised in order to bear fruit and, for that, leisure and oppor- 
tunity are necessary. Personal force requires a measure of control over 
the physical and social environments, in a word, power over other men as 
well as over oneself. It is not necessary to rule in a political capacity, 
but it is necessary to enjoy a favored status in society and to be above 
laboring only in order to survive. Consequently, one must be able to 
command the labor of others without having to contribute an equivalent in 
return. The test of moral heroism is the ability to endure suffering, but 
not necessarily physical hardship, and to persevere in overcoming great 
obstacles without either running wild (barbarians) or emasculating the 
passions (saints). Great thoughts call forth great passions, thereby re- 
quiring greater effort at self-control. Hence, Nietzsche’s injunction to 
“live dangerously,” which is not to be confused with physical danger. 
Since the highest form of heroism is spiritual rather than physical, so is 
the highest form of suffering. A Goethe rather than a Napoleon is 
Nietzsche’s exemplar of the ideal or superman. 


In the effort to make Nietzsche respectable, recent research into 
Nietzsche’s philosophy has particularly stressed his place in the grand 
tradition of Western philosophy. In his book on Nietzsche, Walter Kauf- 
mann devotes a whole chapter to Nietzsche’s admiration for Socrates, and 
also reiterates the view that Nietzsche continues in the tradition of Plato, 
Aristotle, Epictetus, and Spinoza. However, Nietzsche placed far less 
stress upon this aspect of his philosophy, as a quest for practical wisdom, 
than upon his unique conception of it as a pursuit of war. More distinctive 
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of Nietzsche than his formula that the superman is the passionate man 
who is the master of his passions, the reconciler of Dionysus and Apollo, 
Aristotle’s “magnanimous man,” the “homo universale” of the Renaissance 
(all of which is contained in his adulation of Goethe), is his formula of 
the superman as a man of strong instead of weak character, of strength 
instead of weakness of will. Superman is a goal rather than a reality, and 
in the process of realizing him courage is more important than wisdom. 
The ideal can be fulfilled only by struggle, hence the critical and also 
dominant aspect of Nietzsche’s philosophy, his emphasis upon personal 
force and the cultivation of will power. Indeed, it is possible to distinguish 
what appear to be two different meanings of moral heroism in Nietzsche’s 
writings. On the one hand, the moral hero or superman is the “accom- 
plished man” par excellence, viz., Goethe. On the other hand, he is the 
archetype of the “warrior,” viz., Nietzsche himself. For the purpose of 
understanding moral heroism, in its traditional significance of moral cour- 
age as opposed to cowardice, it is the superman as “warrior” that concerns 
us here. 


Nietzsche measured strength of will by several criteria, one of which 
is according to how much resistance, pain, and misery a person actually 
endures. Strength of will is the capacity to endure humiliation and frus- 
tration in a situation of weakness or impotence, whether voluntarily chosen 
or not. Although strength of will has been conventionally interpreted as 
loyalty to principle (especially in the face of adversity), and weakness of 
will has been identfied with lack of personal integrity, integrity is but one 
instance of man’s capacity to endure frustration. Following Nietzsche, 
the concept of “superman” or the moral hero may be applied to those 
persons who pass the test of endurance, and the concept of moral coward 
or weakling may be applied to those who fail. Among those who fail the 
test are those who refuse even to take it, as well as those who, having 
taken it, try to shift frustration onto someone else. There is no need to 
invent artificial sources of frustration, so that this test is not intended as 
an exercise in perversity. Many persons are forced by their social circum- 
stances to take it whether they like it or not. Others more fortunate prefer, 
as a general rule, to avoid taking it altogether. The question for discussion 
is the meaning of this particular measure of moral cowardice and heroism. 
Is Nietzsche’s concept of “superman,” for example, an illustration of the 
moral coward or of the moral hero? Nietzsche has been widely acclaimed 
for his psychological insights, but it remains to be seen whether he under- 
stood the dialectic of cowardice implicit in a life of virtue. 
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II. 


It is characteristic of Nietzsche’s superman that he affirms life for 
what it is, to put it mildly, “exploitation.” Not only does the superman 
acknowledge that life is fundamentally appropriative, but also affirms it 
by justifying and prescribing exploitation as the goal of life. Nietzsche’s 
term “exploitation” is considerably broader than Marx’s, since it includes 
both political, social and economic oppression. The moral hero is whoever 
seeks power and the assistance of power in order to develop his potentiali- 
ties. He is the man with enough “guts” to face the world for what it is, a 
realm of scarcity, privation, and oppression, and to have resourcefulness 
enough to transform it to his own advantage. In contrast, the moral 
coward is one who denies that life is appropriation in his inability to bear 
it, and also one who, knowing what it is, retreats from it by condemning 
oppression out of fear of its consequences and pity for the oppressed. The 
moral coward seeks a justification for weakness partly for the sake of 
self-preservation and partly out of sympathy for the weak. The moral 
hero hardens himself against the qualities of tenderness and pity, whereas 
the moral coward is the “sensitive soul.” Although Nietzsche had little 
use for Prussia and Bismarck, the quality of Prussianism is apparent in 
his exaltation of “manliness” and in his depreciation of the so-called 
“feminine” virtues. 


Howsoever one interprets moral virtue, one may agree with Nietzsche 
that whoever is incapable of standing the “truth,” whoever needs to have 
it shrouded, sweetened, blunted, and falsified, is guilty of moral cowardice. 
The moral hypocrisy of the ruling class that Nietzsche berated so vigor- 
ously is one instance of such cowardice; conventional religion is another. 
Granted his premises, Nietzsche is correct in arguing that moral heroism 
means affirming the world for what it is, a realm of scarcity and exploita- 
tion, in which big fish eat little fish, and little fish herd together for self- 
protection against bigger fish. The question is whether or not to be a 
moral hero it is also necessary to justify and prescribe the exploitation of 
the weak by the strong. To do so is to side with the stronger power against 
the weak, with big fish against little fish, even when little fish have the 
benefit of numbers on their side. Nietzsche conceived of his moral hero as 
one against many, namely, a big fish against an entire school of little ones. 
The ability to withstand attacks by a majority, to endure suffering at its 
hands, is a sign of moral greatness. In the struggle for power, Nietzsche 
took the side of a natural aristocracy of eminently gifted individuals in 
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opposition to the mass of mediocre minds, whose strength lies in co- 
operation and who constitute a merely conventional aristocracy. Hence, 
Nietzsche’s principal enemy was philistinism, the manners and morals of 
bourgeois upstarts who have the cheek to challenge the authority of noble 
persons and noble traditions. A conventional aristocracy of mediocre minds 
rules by fraud and pretence, by means of the appearance of popular sov- 
ereignty or democracy, which is precisely what constitutes the moral 
hypocrisy of ruling classes. 


Nietzsche was on firm ground in attacking the moral cowardice of 
philistines, who attempt to prettify the world, to gloss over the harsh 
realities of scarcity and predacity, who prate about a democratic or class- 
less society in which all men are equal as citizens, and who believe in the 
progressive realization of the Kingdom of Heaven on earth, in Freedom, 
Equality, Fraternity—and Property! His natural aristocrats embody the 
strenuous mood in their struggle for a higher quality of life against the 
champions of quantity, and, to that extent, they are comparatively heroic. 
However, they, too, side with the strong against the weak. Aristocracies, 
whether of quality or of quantity, are fundamentally alike in seeking 
power and the friendship of the powerful, which is another way of saying 
that they cannot endure weakness and the friendship of weaklings. Who 
is the stronger person: the man who seeks self-fulfillment and who thereby 
has to struggle for power, or the man who forfeits both power and self- 
fulfillment by attending to the needs, and by championing the cause of 
Nietzsche’s “slaves”? The strong man! The man of nerves of steel, self- 
discipline, courage, etc! Who is he, if not the man who can stand up not 
only against a conventional aristocracy of philistines, but against Nietzsche’s 
natural aristocracy as well? One against many! Who exemplifies this 
condition better: Nietzsche’s so-called “superman” or the “anarchist dogs 
and canaille,” “the slaves of resentment,” the “little fish” ostracized by 
the herd, who lack the benefit of both talents and numbers? By the 
foregoing criterion of moral strength, the ordinary worker, who endures 
poverty and exploitation, routine and drudgery, plus the atrophy of his 
mental powers, is more heroic in coping with personal frustration and 
self-alienation than Goethe and Nietzsche combined ! 


III. 


The heroic features of Nietzsche’s thought are nowhere more evident 
than in his indictment of Christianity. Yet the historical Jesus fits 
Nietzsche’s concept of the hero even better than Nietzsche himself. One 
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against many—Nietzsche or Christ? Nietzsche had more respect for 
the scribes and pharisees of the New Testament than for the Prophet who 
denounced them. To whom did the Nazarene preach if not to the poor, 
the “last man out” for whom the kingdom was promised, the lost sheep 
rather than the shepherd of the Gospels? Whatever hopes and expecta- 
tions Jesus entertained about another world, he had no illusions about this 
one. Jesus affirmed life in a way that is different from the moral affirmation 
of exploitation, since he affirmed that the poor are oppressed, while at the 
same time denouncing oppression. Although in one sense he denied “life,” 
it was precisely because he denounced the “world” that he appears more 
heroic than Nietzsche’s superman. The knight in shining armor does not 
champion other knights. Where is the challenge, the overcoming of great 
obstacles, the self-surpassing of man in doing what is easy, by siding with 
those who have and by victimizing the already victimized? The courageous 
man champions the poor, the common laborer, rather than his own cause 
of self-fulfillment. In this light, Nietzsche’s concept of superman appears 
less heroic than cowardly. The moral superman is one capable of standing 
alone against Father and all Father-substitutes, of enduring the humilia- 
tion of inferior status instead of emancipating himself at another’s expense, 
of giving most for least, where “most” is interpreted relatively like the 
poor widow’s mite. Indeed, this was partly Nietzsche’s own interpretation 
of Jesus the Messiah. 


Nietzsche attempted to expunge from his conception of the historical 
Jesus the doctrines of retribution and a Day of Wrath that, in the Gospel 
narratives, are an essential part of his teaching. To be above resentment 
or desire for vengeance, to have claws but not to use them, was interpreted 
by Nietzsche as a sure sign of self-mastery. Not to avenge a slight to 
one’s name or honor is an instance of moral generosity, especially toward 
subordinates. However, resentment in the form of moral indignation is a 
necessary condition of assailing the ramparts of privilege and prerogative, 
and is most deeply felt by the courageous man. Moral indignation is one 
of those unpleasant passions that brings suffering to those who experience 
it; like anger, it is an irritant of the soul, a cause for inner turmoil and 
war. Hence, only the strong of heart can endure it. Whoever cannot and 
does not resent continuously all symbols of power and authority that are 
used to victimize subordinates is, indeed, a moral coward. Contrary to 
Nietzsche, workers who make a virtue of necessity by claiming that only 
they are saved and that all employers, howsoever much they give to charity, 
are forever damned, are heroes rather than cowards in challenging the 
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theodicy and morals of the respectable classes. Indeed, they would be 
cowards if they submitted to the dominant moral and religious sentiments. 
The element of cowardice in popular religion is traceable not to resent- 
ment against the rich and powerful, but to the complacent acceptance of 
existing social relations as divinely sanctioned, to hypocritical declarations 
of love for all mankind, in other words, to a weakening or countervailing 
of the sentiment of resentment. Indignation is cowardly when prompted 
by the spectacle of Thersitism or the ignoble treatment of the noble by 
the ignoble. In contrast, a religion of fire and brimstone directed against 
oppressors expresses a mode of resentment that is symptomatic of moral 
courage. 

Next to resentment, pity is the passion that Nietzsche most berated 
as cowardly. However, only the courageous have a stomach for weak- 
ness ; only they are capable of commiserating with another. Pity is perhaps 
the most debilitating and depressing of all sentiments. The moral coward 
cannot endure the nausea resulting from it; hence, he combats it by means 
of contempt and loathing for the drudge, miserable, poor, etc. Contempt 
for people in distress is a means of hardening himself against pity and 
consequent depression, but is the way of moral cowardice rather than 
courage. Persons who fear the emotions of pity and sympathy are usually 
incapable of suffering them long enough to analyze them correctly. Pity 
does not mean indulging a person’s weaknesses nor does it necessarily 
imply condescension. To pity is to help another to overcome his weakness 
and to compensate for his incapacity when there is no cure for it. To 
pity is to suffer for, as well as with, another. Insensitivity to human suf- 
fering is an expression of the fear of suffering. The callous person feels 
defenceless and morbid in the presence of pity and tenderness, which, as 
Nietzsche notes, depress his spirits, whether he shows pity or receives it. 
As a general rule, self-made men are incapable of great pity or sympathy, 
for they judge the weak and powerless by themselves, who by fierce tena- 
city and will-power were able to overcome their impotence. Beggars on 
horseback! Once they get a ride, they know better than to pity the rider- 
less! There is an old saying that no tyrant is worse than a former slave. 
The self-made man is not only one of the worst of tyrants, but also a 
moral coward. For he has accomplished what is comparatively easy, 
namely, pulled himself up by his own bootstraps, thereby increasing his 
own power instead of championing the powerless. 


Next to resentment and pity, Nietzsche attacked dishonesty as a 
mode of cowardice. Honesty is the resolution to speak the truth at any 
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price, and is a condition of personal honor. Lying and cheating, like 
petty theft, are the tactics of subordinates. But is honesty a sure sign 
of courage? Not always, especially when telling the truth means informing 
against the thief who steals a loaf of bread or the clerk who deliberately 
rings up the wrong price. Then it becomes a form of moral cowardice, 
of crushing those who are already crushed, of trampling underfoot those 
who are already down. In itself, lying is no more symptomatic of moral 
cowardice than of courage. Lying to protect the weak is even a form of 
moral heroism. Not honesty, but the ability to face the world as it is—that 
is the courage of truth as opposed to the cowardice of hypocrisy and 
worldly faiths. Yet there are religious parables that are symptomatic of 
courage, even when blindly believed. The story of Lazarus and Dives, 
like the parable of the camel and the needle’s eye, is an indirect attack 
upon the power of riches. Under adverse conditions and confronted by 
oppression, the moral hero defeats his purpose by speaking directly against 
injustice. Honesty is a reasonable and proper policy for those who have 
enough worldly power or security that they can speak freely with impunity. 
However, for many, honesty is the shortest route to personal destruction, 
to loss of job, and to chronic unemployment, whereby one also forfeits 
the power to champion the oppressed. 


IV. 


The highest expression of personal force, according to Nietzsche, is 
in the sphere of culture, where the intellectual is fundamentally a warrior 
and aggressor. The man of independent mind hunts for trouble, seeks 
resistance and goes in search of obstacles. His heroism can be measured 
by the formidableness of his opponents. The hero’s task is not to over- 
come opponents in general, but only those against whom he has to summon 
all his energies and skill. In “Why I am so Wise,” the first essay in Ecce 
Homo, Nietzsche states that the noble individual attacks only causes and 
movements that are triumphant, and only those against whom he can find 
no allies, against whom he must stand alone. At the same time, he quali- 
fied such tactics by asserting that his opponents must also be his equals. 
Certainly there is nothing heroic in waging war against a cause or move- 
ment that is inferior in power. Yet what is heroic about a combat in 
which opponents meet as equals? Nietzsche’s model of heroic action is 
framed in terms of a duel, although what is heroic is a war against super- 
ior odds. By this account, even the ignoble Thersites was more noble 
than Nietzsche, since he, at least, stood up and challenged his superiors, 
for which he was also the more ignobly treated. 
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There is an apparent inconsistency in Nietzsche’s writings between 
his interpretation of the nature of personal excellence and his test of 
moral heroism. On the one hand, Nietzsche equated personal force with 
self-perfection or virtue. On the other hand, he measured it by man’s 
capacity to endure suffering and humiliation, which the moral coward 
leaves for others to endure. In this light, self-cultivation in virtue is an 
instance of cowardice, since it presupposes a favored status in society, 
exemption from drudgery or manual labor undergone solely for the sake 
of survival, and a “featherbed” of leisure and opportunity necessary to 
acquire and exercise virtues that are their own reward. In part, Nietzsche’s 
examples of “superman,” to wit, the artist and sage, fail to satisfy his 
test of moral heroism. Personal force, in at least one of Nietzsche’s senses, 
turns out to be a mode of personal weakness. Far from the moral coward 
resenting virtue from having his own will to virtue frustrated, he rever- 
ences virtue as intrinsically delightful, and also profitable in making life 
easier, more honorable, and respectable. 

If the strong man is one who can stomach adversity, then he can do 
not only without success but without the crutch of moral justification or 
ennoblement as well. Nietzsche’s superman is a moral coward, since he 
cannot do without some glorification of both himself and the world. Rever- 
ence for nature’s law, state, property, etc. is a symptom of weakness, since 
it implies deference to strength. On controversial issues, the strong man 
defers to the weak. Self-respect is a sign of weakness in those who happen 
to be powerful, successful, and intelligent, but not in those who are weak, 
unsuccessful, and ignorant. To dignify the worker, to exalt the miserable 
to a high place of esteem may well be perverse, but is nonetheless heroic. 
To villify what possesses dignity, such as natural and conventional aris- 
tocracy, may also be a sign of moral strength. Indeed, the strength of 
Thersites was that he stood up against his masters by denouncing the 
unholy alliance of virtue and aristocracy. 


The moral coward makes himself invulnerable to attack, disrespect, 
irreverence, and discomfort, in a word, frustration from without. He 
chooses invulnerability to the vulnerable position chosen by those dedicated 
to helping others even more vulnerable than themselves. A condition of 
invulnerability is the pursuit of excellence, since the wise man is less 
vulnerable than the ignorant, the temperate person less vulnerable than 
the intemperate, the respectable person less vulnerable that the unrespecta- 
ble, and so on. Yet those who pursue excellence or virtue, in the classical 
sense, are moral cowards, since they defer to strength or invulnerability 
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in so doing. Whereas such persons seek the company and friendship of 
the virtuous as a means of self-perfection, moral supermen prefer to be, and 
to associate with, common laborers. Such persons know much about misery 
and little about personal excellence or self-fulfillment. They are insignifi- 
cant people on the sidelines of history, individually impotent, but heroes 
nonetheless. In contrast to them, the morally virtuous are moral cowards, 
which is not a contradiction, since they are morally defective in a different 
sense from that in which they are morally perfect or fulfilled. 


The moral hero is not one who attains virtue, but one who labors 
and, to that extent, lacks leisure. However, a condition of moral heroism 
is that the hero reveres personal excellence, and that he has not renounced 
it from sheer boredom. Let us grant that the young, healthy, and vigorous 
organism strives to overcome its condition of dependence by means of 
increased power and self-fulfillment. Those who have not want that which 
they have yet to have. In contrast, the fortunate are those who have and 
enjoy self-fulfillment, for which they lose some of their appetite. For those 
who have drunk deeply of the fountain of virtue instead of merely tasting it, 
who are saturated with personal excellence, there is nothing left of interest 
but what is unworthy. To descend the Platonic ladder is for them not 
an obligation but a pleasure! When the gods become incarnate they do 
so in order to escape from lassitude or boredom. A strong dose of frustra- 
tion is necessary to make virtue desirable again. Other things being equal, 
virtue is better than vice, hence, the struggle for power and leisure to 
become virtuous. Yet the morally courageous are those who can do and 
succeed in doing without virtue, while also desiring virtue more than 
others. The highest form of power is the power to do without power, the 
overcoming of the will to power by means of itself, which implies a renuncia- 
tion of virtue, at least in the classical sense. 

















Lex orandi, lex credendi* 


By Rosert E. CusHMAN 


AM ACQUAINTED only with one extensive treatment of our theme 

among modern ecclesiastical authors, the attractive Irish Roman 
Catholic apologist, celebrated for his “modernism” half a century ago, 
George Tyrrell. He not only published an essay under the title, but 
published two books, the one Lex Orandi, the other Lex Credendi, in the 
opening years of the twentieth century. For him the Latin phrase is 
properly translated, “the rule of prayer is the rule of belief.” A check of 
Thomas-Lexikon by Ludwig Schiitz provides no indication that the phrase 
was employed by Aquinas, and only the Theologisch Woordenboek? car- 
ries an article on the subject by a Dutch Catholic scholar. 


The article shows some dependency upon both J. H. Newman and 
George Tyrrell in maintaining that the liturgical prayer of the Church is 
not only “living dogma” but contains, often implicitly, the later fully 
developed dogmatic pronouncements of the hierarchical teaching authority 
as these come to articulation through councils and in the creeds. Liturgy 
represents a consensus fidelium and expresses in the prayerful life of the 
Catholic community “the universal unanimity of faith in which the hierar- 
chical character of the teaching Church and the faith-practicing character 
of the taught Church come together.’ 


With somewhat less concern for the hierarchical teaching authority 
and with a demurrer against the teaching of Thomas Aquinas, who ac- 
cents the natural man as over against grace, Tyrrell adopts the allegedly 
Augustinian view that “God is as natural to man as the air he breathes,”* 
and looks upon the life of prayer as the way man fulfills his nature in 
conforming his “will-life” to the will-life of God—‘“that Will to which the 
whole will-world must be subordinate, and in union or agreement with 


* A paper presented before the American Theological Society, New York City, 
April, 1961. 

1 Lex Orandi or Prayer and Creed (London, Longmans, Green & Co., 1907). For 
the essay “Lex Orandi, Lex Credendi,” see Through Scylla and Charybdis (Lon- 
don, Longmans, 1907), ch. III. 

* Edited by H. Brink Roermond en Maaseik, 1957). 

* Theologisch Woordenboek, Ibid., p. 2927. 

“Lex Orandi, p. xxviii 
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which each created will is saved and realised ... .” Moreover, “this love 
of God, this dynamic union with the infinite Will, is the very substance and 
reality of our spiritual living and being.”® Prayer, for Tyrrell, is the 
prayer of the universal Church. It is “the life of Charity, of Divine Love, 
of will-union with God and His Saints.”® On the one hand, this life of 
prayer is “begotten and fed by those truths which find their expression in 
the Creed.” But, on the other hand, it may equally be said that “the Creed 
is but the record of the gradual unravelling of the meaning of that ex- 
perience [i.e., “abiding contact of the human soul with God”] through 
the collective spiritual labour of the Church, guided by the Spirit of Christ, 
into all truth.” Perhaps with Newman’s theory of development in mind, 
but in his own context of thought, Tyrrell adds: “Not all at once, but by 
a slow evolution do the implications of Divine Charity become explicit in 
the consciousness of the Church ....” He ventures the added word that 
“the Creed with all its legitimate development is wrapt up in the Lord’s 
Prayer ....”" 


It does not greatly concern us here what sort of Roman apologetic 
this was in its day, or that, versus the gentiles, Tyrrell was developing a 
kind of pragmatic defense of the truth of the creed by showing that its 
propositions were verbalizations of developing and ripening Christian ex- 
perience and therefore were not superimposed upon but issued from the 
more real and prior life of authentic Christian faith. 


In its day, this was a way of countering the charge of arbitrary 
authoritarian orthodoxy in a time when, to use Sabatier’s phrase, “reli- 
ions of authority” must give place to those of the spirit. Certainly, to this 
animus, Tyrrell’s Lex Orandi was a calculated answer. More important 
to us is Tyrrell’s strikingly candid if somewhat commonplace observation: 
“Tt is a fact that the Judeo-Christian revelation has been communicated 
in vulgar and not in philosophical terms and modes of thought.’’® It is 
this fact, and the curiously different language of the creeds and the doctors 
of theology, which prompted Tyrrell to answer in his own way—the way 
of the real priority of the language of prayer—the question “What has 
Athens to do with Jerusalem?” and with what right the language of the 
former may be allowed to supercede that of the latter. 


® Ibid., pp. 14-15. 
* Ibid., p. 59. 
* Tbid., p. 60. 
® Through Scylla and Charybdis, p. 94. 
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It is as plain that Tyrrell senses a conflict between the language of 
metaphysics and that of common Christian experience as that Tillich has 
lately stressed the contrareity between “Biblical personalism” and the 
language of “ontology.” Tillich indeed concedes that “Ontology seems to 
remove the living interdependence between God and man, and it seems to 
remove the meaning of prayer, especially of the prayer of supplication” 
(Biblical Religion and the Search for Ultimate Reality, p. 81). Whether 
the seeming is final or only apparent we may leave to the side; the point is 
that, for Tyrrell, the language of prayer is a privileged and, therefore, a 
truer language than the language of metaphysics or ontology. Thus, for 
him the truth of the creed is really, in the last analysis, inaccessible save 
as its truth is confirmed to the believer by the same prayer life through 
which its propositions were first articulated in “Charity” or communion 
with Christ. 


Lex orandi, lex credendi means to Tyrrell that the truths of the creed, 
of Christian faith, must necessarily elude any effort to ascertain or to 
establish them independently of the life of prayer. This life, carried on 
by the church collectively in liturgy or by the believer’s participation there- 
in, is an affective, volitional conformation of the whole life to the will of 
God. It is in loving God that we know him, and, in this, not only does 
Tyrrell expressly place himself in the tradition of both Augustine and 
Pascal, but he finds his New Testament warrant in a variant of John 7:17: 
“They who best live the life, best know of the doctrine.”® 


II. 


Our reference to George Tyrrell is mainly illustrative in intent. Ac- 
cording to his day and way he is raising issues inherent in our theme Lex 
orandi, lex credendi: What is the part or function of prayer in religious 
knowledge? Is prayer in some way itself the form or mode of religious 
knowledge? Or, derivatively, is there a dependency of the propositions of 
Christian faith upon the peculiar structure and telos of Christian leiturgia? 
Specifically, is the confession to Christ derivative of participation in and 
acknowledgment of his benefits by both community and individual? Is 
the primitive form of Christological affirmation the supplication, “Marana- 
tha,” Come, Lord Jesus! or the ascription, “Thou art Christos”—an ejacu- 
lation of praise? 


* [bid., p. 62. 
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Or, further, is the verity of the creed an impenetrable mystery rendered 
more opaque by philosophizing save for prayerful participation (i.e. exis- 
tential) in the realities it signifies by way of its more or less competent 
ontological counters or symbols? And, so, which is the privileged lan- 
guage, the more reliable because the more suitable for the interpretation 
of the facets of religious experience, that from the I-Thou or that com- 
porting with the I-It dimension of human experience? Perhaps, in the 
final analysis, the answer will reflect an ultimate preference, a preference 
for moral encounter, on the one hand, or for mystical participation on the 
other—the challenge of the Good or the impulse to union with and re- 
absortion in the ground of Being. Do prayer and the inveterate “personal- 
ism” of the Bible so comport together as to make it all but inevitable that 
Hebraic-Christian faith should construe its form as obedient response to 
the deeds of God that are sketched in the fabric of the creed? 


Or, again, in somewhat more practical vein, the Lex orandi, lex 
credendi of George Tyrrell raises such a question as whether the literal 
meaning of the creed is not better contained and more effectually com- 
municated by the liturgy of which, according to some, it is a crystalization 
and deposit. In such a case, is not the “free prayer” of Protestantism an 
invitation to the theological vagaries and endless differentiation and plurali- 
zation to which, as some charge, it has been subject? Do “free prayer” 
and a consensus fidelium comport together? Or, where there is indifference 
to the received liturgy, will there at length appear indifference toward the 
creed so that amorphism in belief threatens and then obscures theological 
definiteness ? 


Or, finally, as a consideration for both evangelism and Christian 
nurture, has there been an effectual propagation of the faith save as it has 
invoked the resources of prayer and worship, liturgical or non-liturgical, 
so that, to the work of knowledge, there was added the up-welling of 
affection and the unprompted eagerness of acknowledgment in obedience 
and love? In such a case, knowledge would be not alone a laborious at- 
tainment, an ordering of the counters of the mind, but cognitive-affective 
communion. Tyrrell owned Von Higel as his most revered teacher, and 
in a certain place Von Hiigel, commenting upon the verb gignosco in 
John’s gospel, wrote: 

And the special new knowledge is not the cause but the effect of an ethical 
act on the part of the human soul—an act full of trust in the persons of God 


and of His Christ, and in the intimations of the moral conscience as reflec- 
tions of the divine will and nature. “If any man willeth to do His will, he 
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shall know of the teaching” .... “He that doeth the truth, cometh to the 
light.’ 


For Von Higel, the lex orandi is an “ethical act,” an “act of full trust in 
persons” that makes possible the lex credendi. He that wills to do shall 
know. 


Ill. 


So in these reflections we are led back to the original question: What 
is the part or function of prayer in religious knowledge; is it, perchance, 
the form or mode of religious knowledge? Augustine began his Confessions 
with the prayer: “Thou awakest us to delight in Thy praise; for Thou 
madest us for Thyself, and our heart is restless, until it repose in Thee.” 
And he continues with a petition: “Grant me, Lord, to know and under- 
stand which is first, to call on Thee or to praise Thee? and again, to 
know Thee or to call on Thee? For who can call on Thee, not knowing 
Thee?” And shortly he answers: “I will seek Thee, Lord, by calling on 
Thee.” 


This is, apparently, to say that, for Augustine prayer is the right 
way of inquiry, the way to Christian knowledge. I am not aware that, 
apart from the Confessions, which is throughout a prayer or address to 
God, that Augustine stresses this point. It is true that, in De Dono 
Perseverantiae (xxiii, 63), he indicates plainly the dependence of right 
belief upon prayer and the regard of the church for prayer as effectual 
of right doctrinal understanding ; and when the church has not enjoined 
the truth in sermon she has not failed to illuminate through prayer the 
verity of her teaching. This at least is the seed of the more developed 
Roman doctrine of the intimate connection between liturgy and the creed 
and possibly of the lex orandi, lex credendi. 


But in this discussion Augustine is speaking rather more as the 
ecclesiastic and practical churchman faced with both the polemical and 
evangelistic task and rather less as the theologian. Unless I am mistaken 
the real ground of Augustine’s linking of prayer and right understanding 
or true belief is his basic theory of theological or Christian knowledge, 
a theory I once set forth in a paper entitled “Faith and Reason” appearing 
in the volume A Companion to the Study of St. Augustine,!* and from 


The Mystical Element of Religion (London, 1908), Vol. I, p. 37. 
“Coat. b i 
*R. W. Battenhouse, ed. (New York, Oxford University Press, 1955), pp. 287-314. 
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which I venture to quote a few sentences concerning the working principle 
of Augustine’s epistemology : 

It is the doctrine of the primacy of the will in all knowledge. What is 
known cannot be divorced from what is loved. At the very minimum, all 
cognition is directly dependent on interest, and nothing is fully known to 
which the consent of the will has not been given. Yet there may be awareness 
of reality without completed cognition of that reality. The completion of 
cognition lies with affection. Thus, full cognition is re-cognition. The possi- 
bility of so-called “objectivity” is given in the fact that there may be cognitio 
without agnitio, acknowledgment. This is possible with respect to God. That 
is to say, God may be known while not being acknowledged. This is actually 
the center and depth of the plight of man. Therefore the issue of man’s 
destiny lies with the will. Faith is what moves the will, or, better, it is a 
certain movement of the will.” 


To understand the function of prayer for Augustine, then, we must 
begin with his assumption that the soul, anima, of man is solicited by 
God and every moment illuminated by the Divine light ; but man is turned 
from the light. His interest and affection are dispersed among the creatures 
and are turned from the Creator toward the creatures and, above all, to 
himself. Hence he knows God but suppresses the acknowledgment of 
God. Knowledge he has but not acknowledgment. His will is contrary. 
The knowledge of God awaits the love of God, which is affected by the 
mediator, Jesus Christ. Prayer, or the calling upon God attends the consent 
of the will to God. Hence the initial and essential form of religious knowl- 
edge is the prayer of confession; and that, we may believe, is the ex- 
planation of perhaps the greatest of Augustine’s theological works. It 
is a wholesale acknowledgment of God and his works as these are opened 
to Augustine’s understanding through the work of the Mediator, Jesus 
Christ. Thus the doctrine of the faith, the Christian faith, became manifest 
through prayer or the confession to and acknowledgment of God: “I will 
seek Thee, Lord, by calling on Thee.” Thus, also, Augustine adopts the 
Johannine principle: He that wills to do, shall know of the doctrine, and 
the overt expression of the willing is the praying. The confessio of prayer 
in Augustine is functionally equivalent to the homologia of Plato’s dialectic : 
in both cases, what is involved is consent to being, involving commitment 
of the whole man. For Augustine, prayer is the consent of the creature 
to the Creator, impelled by the crumpling of human pride through the 
work of the Mediator. 


* Ibid, pp. 2894. 
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Hence we are not far wrong, I suppose, in regarding Augustine—as 
George Tyrrell sensed better than he understood—as the fountain-head of 
the lex orandi, lex credendi. It is another version of the fides quaerans 
intellectum for which Augustine is sire and Anselm successor. 


That this tradition entered into Protestant thought through the re- 
formers although without explicit acknowledgment is indicated, not alone 
by their insistence that fides is fiducia and a gift of the Holy Spirit and 
of Grace, but by the fact that the characteristic form of their creeds is just 
exactly confession or acknowledgment. This Karl Barth was long ago at 
pains to show in his discussion of the Scottish Confession of 1550.14 It 
is, possibly, an interesting question why the reformers, seemingly, were 
always acknowledging God and his acts in creeds rather than in the con- 
fessions of prayer. One sometimes gets the impression that the reformers 
were either preaching sermons or composing their creeds as the primary 
avenues of confession and that prayer faltered because the liturgy had to 
be unmade before it could be prayed. Here I am getting well out of my 
depth, but in this plausible circumstance, and apart from the Cranmer 
Prayer Book of sixteenth-century Anglicanism, there is perhaps some 
explanation for the loss within Protestantism to this day of any under- 
standing of or taste for the lex orandi, lex credendi. 


* The Knowledge of God and the Service of God (London, 1938). 














Image and Revelation 


By Caro Murpuy 


AUL TILLICH has said that the Gospels give us a portrait, not a 

photograph, of Jesus as the Christ, and that it is “through this picture 
the New Being has power to transform those who are transformed by it.”* 
Behind this portrait there is no way of reaching a “historical Jesus” as 
an older generation of biblical scholars once hoped to do. To many minds 
this pronouncement of Tillich’s seems to imply that we are now cut off from 
the “truth” about Jesus, and must be content with only a pious myth. 
How this portrait could transform is also hard for the skeptic to conceive. 


This unhappy conclusion, however, testifies only to the strong hold 
which the presuppositions of an outmoded “scientific outlook” still have 
upon our minds. It is of a piece with the conception of art as a copying of 
nature with added falsifications. Only recently has more adequate know- 
ledge of what an artist sees and does become possible, partly through the 
the aid of experiments in the psychology of perception. In Art and Illusion, 
E. H. Gombrich has brought together a number of recent findings of art 
critics and psychologists which can be helpful to students of the Gospels 
as well as to students of the arts. 


Seeing is a more complicated process of guessing and testing than 
we realize. Only when we are faced by an ambiguous shape or are com- 
pletely fooled by an ingenious experimental set-up do we realize the place 
of judgment in our seeing. We do not see with an innocent eye, or build 
up generalizations from particulars; rather we begin with a familiar cate- 
gory to which we assimilate the experience, and which shapes the experi- 
ence even as we work to modify our schematic form to mold it closer to 
what we see. The process resembles that used by the scientist in proposing, 
testing, and refining a hypothesis. The more indeterminate a shape is, the 
more alternative ways of seeing it there are—as in the Rorschach ink blots, 
for example. We may switch from one way of seeing to another, but we 
cannot see it both ways at once; a choice must be made. The unfamiliar or 
the unique also presents a difficulty, since we may not easily find an anal- 
ogous category, or be able to escape from the tyranny of old categories to 
build a new framework of perception. At all costs, a framework we must 
have, lest our world fall into untrustworthy chaos. If we did not trust 


1 Systematic Theology (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1957), Vol. II, p. 114. 
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that an object remains somehow the same in spite of our different per- 
spectives of it as we move, we would be afraid to move at all. 


Now the artist must not only make his perceptual world, as we all 
do ; he must also encode it in the conventional symbolism of line and color 
to communicate this world to others. There have been two different con- 
ceptions of what the artist is doing. We are most familiar with the “realis- 
tic” picture, which is a kind of peephole into an imaginary space. The 
artist gives us the cues which suggest the view of a still-life, for example, 
a table with a bowl of fruit. Putting aside his faith in the foursquareness 
of tables and roundness of apples, he paints a trapezoid topped by colored 
circles, highlighted to suggest to the viewer a familiar perspective of rec- 
ognizable objects. The viewer knows his imagination is being guided, and 
suspends his disbelief to the extent that he even assumes an imaginary 
other side to the objects which he knows do not exist in the sense that 
he can go into the picture and handle them. 


But there is an older concept of art, still alive in the unconscious, 
which confers greater power on the artist. This is the primordial concep- 
tion of the artist as creator, a Pygmalion who can make his statue come 
alive. Not representation but creation was the earliest task of the artist. 
Something of the flavor of this can be found in Margaret Hinrichsen’s 
account, in Seven Steeples, of a Maine fisherman’s remark to an artist at 
work on a sea-scape: “Now that cloud up in the corner ain’t goin’ to do 
you no good. I’ve sot my net time and time again when them scuds was 
shootin’ up over Schoodic head, and they ain’t no fish to be had. You 
might as well haul up and go home. I say get that cloud outa there.” The 
artist here was seen as the creator of weather. Mrs. Hinrichsen assumed 
this to be a tribute to the “realism” of the artist’s portrayal; but realism 
in the modern impressionistic sense is not involved. The magic of primitive 
creation is worked by the barest formula that conveys the power of the 
thing. A face is created by schematized eyes, nose and mouth, and to 
make a man requires two arms and two legs. He will not come alive 
without them, and, to the primitive man, the modern realism of figures in 
perspective with hidden limbs would look like mutilation. 


Today, in our sophistication, the Pygmalion concept of art seems 
strange indeed. Gombrich remarks that we have now conferred this role 
upon the engineer (perhaps the cyberneticist?) ; Pygmalion has yielded to 
Frankenstein. Nevertheless, in our religious tradition we still have a 
meaningful distinction between the sacramental conception of a symbolic 
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act like baptism or communion and the conception that sees in such acts 
only a memorial representation. A sacrament brings the Real Presence, 
the memorial only speaks of it. If there seems to us to be magic in the 
first case, surely there is a real loss of saving power in the second. 


The Christian faith proclaims Jesus as the Christ. Here what we 
have learned about artistic creation can throw light on what is involved 
in the process of seeing Jesus as the Christ, and what function the Gospels 
perform in mediating this vision to others. 


We now realize that “the truth” about Jesus lies not in a summing 
up of objective facts into a demonstrable conclusion, but in a commitment 
to a path of perception. The Gospels are written from such a commitment, 
but they record clearly the shock of the encounters between Jesus and those 
who either balked at the need to come to a decision, or who decided ad- 
versely to Jesus and were blind to his quality. The problem of recognition is 
a recurrent theme in the Gospels, from the baptism to the post-resurrection 
appearances. Both followers and opponents were hampered by the tradi- 
tional stereotypes through which they tried to see Jesus. Those in his 
home town saw him only as Joseph the carpenter’s son, and were un- 
believing of any aspect that did not fit this pigeonhole. The Pharisees saw 
him as a breaker of the Law, and though they witnessed his healings, 
saw them as coming from Satan’s power. Those favorably inclined to 
Jesus resorted to the concepts of “prophet” or even “Messiah.” This 
latter was a trouble-maker, even though the Christian church finally settled 
on it as the basic category to be altered and fitted to the Christian ex- 
perience. Jesus himself, in his temptations, is depicted as reaching a 
decision about what he should accept or reject of the traditional ways of 
conceptualizing his baptismal experience of a new relationship with God. 
His subsequent attitude to those who called him Christ or Son of David 
or of the Most High was cautious to the point of ambivalence, usually 
charging them to “tell no man of him.” Jesus responded most favorably 
to those who saw the “authority” or healing power in him and trusted it 
without giving it a name. This recognition and trust Jesus called “faith.” 
The strongest condemnation was laid on those whose perception was 
stubbornly hostile. The “unforgiveable sin” mentioned in this connection 
appears to be the inability to break out of the fortified circle of distrust 
to accept a saving experience when offered. 


But it is the skeptics who would have Jesus prove himself to them 
by signs and wonders that bring us up most sharply against the problem 
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of perception and decision. When John the Baptist sent disciples to ask 
whether Jesus was the Coming One or not, it was obvious that a simple 
Yes or No would hardly answer such a naive question, as useless as asking 
a man “Are you telling the truth?” Jesus is shown as pointing to his 
activities of preaching and healing, thus throwing the question back to 
them. In the Gospel of John, with its more theological perspective, this 
issue is explored in the ninth chapter, which begins with the healing of a 
man blind from birth. The man was brought before the Pharisees, to 
whom he described the healing. “Some of the Pharisees said of Jesus, “This 
man is not from God, for he does not keep the Sabbath.’ But others said, 
‘How can a man who is a sinner do such signs?”” (John 9:16 RSV) 
Here the question of Jesus’ authority (or authenticity) was answered by 
some in terms of preconceived standards, while others let his behavior 
testify to his nature. It was hard to believe that a healing could have been 
done at all by so unorthodox a person, so both the healed man and his 
parents were questioned to make sure. The judgment of the Pharisees was 
hardening against Jesus. “We know that God has spoken to Moses, but 
as for this man, we do not know where he comes from” (v. 29). The 
healed man himself, however, continued to believe in Jesus’ good faith, 
arguing from the deed itself: “If this man were not from God, he could 
do nothing” (v. 33). The Pharisees threw him out in disgust. Jesus 
himself summarized the situation: “For judgment I came into this world, 
that those who do not see may see, and that those who see may become 
blind” (v. 39). To the Pharisees he commented: “If you were blind, you 
would have no guilt; but now that you say, ‘We see,’ your guilt remains” 
(v. 41). Signs and wonders do not convince those to whom the signs 
signify nothing and in whom “wonders” arouse no wonder. It is not sur- 
prising that Jesus is shown as resenting the demand made by the uncon- 
vinced that he should produce something that could convince them. 


The problem of reaching conclusions about a person is not confined 
to Jesus only, but is met in the encounter with anyone whom we must 
decide to trust or distrust. To take an example from relatively recent 
history, Thomas Jefferson (who was, ironically, hopeful of discovering a 
nontheological Jesus) became himself an enigmatic and many-sided figure. 
Despite the many facts we have of his life and actions, Jefferson’s image 
is still in controversy, as is shown in detail in a recent book by Merrill D. 
Peterson, The Jefferson Image in the American Mind. All the actions of 
a man require interpretation, and this interpretation is always in the light 
of our impression of the man as a whole. It is this ruling image that deter- 
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mines what we shall consider evidence at all, and of what. Facts that 
support what we consider to be possible become “evidence”; facts that 
seem to point to an assumed impossibility are explained away. 


The Pharisees and the disciples of Jesus started from different bases 
of thought. They could not convince each other by argument. All the 
disciples could do was to challenge the others with the grandeur of their 
new vision. When such a challenge takes hold, a conversion—a profound 
reorganization of perception—occurs, not merely an intellectual convince- 
ment that leaves one’s preconceptions undisturbed. There is a discontinuity 
between old and new. It is for this reason that Christian theology insists 
on the importance of revelation. The concept of revelation points to the 
fact that our basic encounter with reality is a matter of commitment 
rather than of inference. Hence this encounter is like the meeting of 
persons, not like the study of nature. 


We are now ready to understand what the Gospels were written to 
do. From the point of view of the skeptic looking for “facts” or the 
reader of stories looking for “atmosphere,” the Gospels offer slim fare 
indeed. We do not know Jesus’ appearance, or what he did during his 
formative years, or whether he ever fell in love. Yet it is this very stylized 
brevity that gives the Gospels their power. They are art, but sacramental, 
not mimetic art. They present an ikon, a holy image with power to save. 
They give only such details as will make Jesus as the Christ “come alive” 
to the reader with the force of revelation. It is because of this Pygmalion 
element of the Gospels that they have continued to exercise power down 
through the ages, a greater power than can ever be summoned by the 
pious embroideries of the popular religious novelist. 


Today, the sophisticated mind finds it difficult to feel any connection 
between image and power. We are trained to separate the symbol from 
the referent, and only when the mind is relaxed from its conscious argu- 
mentativeness does something of living power come through the sacra- 
mental image. Even so, we may be insulated from a genuine contact just 
as were Pilate and the Pharisees. For we, too, have our stereotypes, 
which lead us into “the perils of modernizing Jesus”: Jesus as Salesman, 
as Social Moralist, as Theological Shibboleth, stalk the pages of many 
books. His admirers are often admiring only their own ideals. Those 
come closest to the Christ of the Gospels who are openly baffled by this 
figure, so “counter, original, spare, strange.” A similar impasse occurring 
in psychotherapy has been called “the therapeutic despair” in an article 
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of that name by Leslie H. Farber in Psychiatry.2, The psychiatrist, like 
the rest of us, seeks a structured meaning in his patients’ lives, and runs 
the danger of treating a diagnostic category instead of meeting a person. 
But theories in the end can break down, and, in Dr. Farber’s words, “it 
is when we stand stripped of every artifice and prop, every technical sup- 
port of our profession, that we are closest to reality.” It is precisely the 
enigmatic nature of the portrait of Jesus in the Gospels which makes it 
“come alive” in a way that drives the earnest seeker from the protection 
of his customary habits of thought into a fresh encounter with reality. 


*Vol XXI (Feb., 1958). 

















The Future of Negroes in America 


By Lester B. GRANGER 


HE FUTURE of American Negroes in the United States is the 

future of Negroes in cities, for increasingly Negroes have become an 
urban population over the past fifty years. He would be an uninformed or 
reckless person who would try with any explicitness to define that future. 
What happens to this racial group of approximately eighteen million people, 
comprising nearly 10 per cent of our national population, depends only 
partly upon what Negro leaders do to advance their race’s status. To a 
greater degree, it depends upon the quality of interest shown by top Amer- 
ican leadership of all races in the decade ahead—interest in the mammoth 
social and economic problems suffered not only by Negroes but by a total 
of more than thirty million Americans who are members of racial and 
cultural minorities. I say the future of these depends particularly on what 
action is taken regarding their problems in cities, for it is in urban 
America that working people of all races have staked out their future, 
for better or for worse. If American leadership displays an intelligent 
and dynamic interest, we can expect planned and swift progress toward 
disposal of problems that create massive slums in metropolitan areas, 
dampen citizenship incentive, isolate colored Americans from the cultural 
activities and the economic life of their neighbors and, in consequence, 
reduce this Nation’s efficiency and security at a time when the American 
democracy stands in graver danger than at any time since its establishment. 


At the National Urban League’s Annual Conference—its Fiftieth 
Anniversary Conference—held in New York early in September, 1960, I 
deplored the lack of understanding displayed by the American public-at- 
large of the real nature and the deep seriousness of our racial problem. 
I pointed out that the American people, as a whole, has never had a chance 
accurately to assess the nature and the importance of the race problem. 
The public has been misinformed by calculating propagandists ; it has been 
distracted by sensation-seekers; it has been confused by contradictory 
appraisals of the economic and social circumstances experienced by Ne- 
groes. As a result, the general public, in its confusion or its frustration, 
has tended to shrug off the race question as insoluble or has deferred any 
positive attention with the hope that “time” will take care of the race 
question. 
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Where the public’s attention has centered on the race question, that 
attention has been characterized by alarm—uninformed alarm inspired by 
news of unsavory racial developments involving public education, public 
safety and public welfare. A widely-held stereotype has consequently 
developed, one which holds the Negro to be virtually unassimilable in a 
society dominated by Caucasians. The presence of Negroes in American 
life has been regarded by many as an evil, one with which white people 
must learn to live. Seldom is there expressed any recognition of the 
fact that the great gift which America enjoys is to be found in the racial 
and cultural diversity of its people, and in the varying individual contri- 
butions which each, on the basis of his own cultural or national or racial 
background, is able to make to a richer American democracy. 


For this group, representing the religious leadership concerned with 
the spiritual and social welfare of a majority of the Negro race in America, 
I wish to emphasize not so much the errors and failures of white Amer- 
ican leadership, as the weaknesses displayed within the Negro population 
and the ways in which we can work together—the Negro church and the 
Urban League—to correct those weaknesses and take advantage of un- 
exploited opportunities. 


Let me start off by setting forth a few simple, unchallengeable but 
often forgotten facts of life in the United States. First, Negroes are part 
of a fast-growing American population, one which numbered at the start of 
the century only 76 million but has increased by 1960 to approximately 180 
million. It is a population which, on the basis of present growth, will 
surpass 220 million within the next fifteen years—by 1975. That increase 
will be confined almost solely to cities and large metropolitan areas. 


Second, the American economy has become an industrial technology. 
Industry is no longer confined, as it once was, to the great centers of 
population located principally at seaports, in harbors, and in the level 
plains. Industry is now able to choose its own location, in the midst of 
what were formerly forests, in mountainous country, in deserts, and bid 
the workers to come to industry. This means that the American working 
class is a mobile group. Families are constantly in movement throughout 
the country in search of more attractive employment opportunities. In a 
typical year, thirty million people change residence, with five million of 
them moving as far as from one state to another. 


Third, it is inevitable that the greatest movement will be from the 
farm to the city, for the farm is a field of declining opportunity—and from 
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the South to the North, for the South is generally the area of least economic 
opportunity. And since Negroes comprise nearly one-quarter of the South’s 
population and enjoy few of its social and economic advantages, they will 
leave the South at a faster rate than their white fellow southerners. Thus, 
no matter how anyone may feel about it, Negroes will continue to leave 
the farms for metropolitan areas and move largely from the South to the 
North in search of opportunities denied them in their former homes. 


Fourth, when Negroes move into cities they find that they have not 
wholly escaped the racial discrimination which they hoped to leave behind, 
but, as one migrant into New York City put it, they “land in God’s 
country only to find that God has not yet arrived.” And this holds true 
whether they land in a southern or northern urban community. Their 
financial resources and their education, their knowledge of the ways of city 
life, their ability to compete in the open labor market, their ability to join 
increasingly powerful labor unions, their very ability to communicate with 
their more experienced white and colored neighbors—all these require- 
ments of success in the city are lacking to newcomer-Negroes, whether 
they arrive as individuals or in family groups. 


Fifth, the job of assimilating newcomer-Negroes into urban com- 
munities is, therefore, left almost entirely to the older Negro resident 
group. But this is a job that such a group cannot possibly perform, for 
they themselves are only partially assimilated. They have been denied 
free access to the job market; they have been herded into modern ghettos 
described as “Negro neighborhoods.” Their incentives have been im- 
paired by repeated denial of opportunity; their employment is largely on 
the fringe of the city’s economic life. They are largely poor people, them- 
selves without superior training, themselves with limited experience and 
lacking the efficient organization which is necessary in order to serve as 
efficient introductory agent for the benefit of newcomers. 


I think that these facts, clear and indisputable as they are, are in- 
sufficiently noted or appreciated even by our more experienced Negro 
leadership. Certainly they are not noted by the average white person who 
points to the experience of earlier in-migrants—the immigrants of the 
early part of this century who came from Italy, Ireland, Poland and 
Central European countries and moved steadily into the full stream of 
American life. Most white Americans have failed to note that, while time 
has been enough generally to provide for the European’s full absorption 
into the American community, so that within two or three generations the 
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immigrant family’s assimilation has been completed, this automatic as- 
similation has been arbitrarily denied Negroes through the cultural isola- 
tion and the economic discrimination which I have referred to as practised 
against an entire racial group. This is why in such cities as Birmingham, 
Atlanta and Nashville, tremendous industrial centers, colored workers 
who have been in industrial jobs for most of their lives still follow the 
behavior pattern directly derived from their rural beginnings. This is 
why in such cities as New York, Chicago and St Louis, the Negro’s non- 
assimilation is revealed in the fact that the children and grandchildren of 
families originally from the South display in their speech habits and their 
attitudes and mannerisms many of the attributes of the raw newcomer 
fresh from the rural South. 


Thus, the social and economic gap between the urban Negro and his 
white urban neighbor widens as fast as the size of the urban Negro popu- 
lation is increased through additional increments from the rural South. 
This should be a matter of deep concern for Negro leadership, for the 
wider the gap, the more difficult becomes assimilation ; and the longer that 
assimilation is delayed, the more deep-rooted become the frustration, the 
defeatism and the cynicism of Negroes in cities. 


This puts a tremendous burden upon older residents and especially 
upon the better trained and more experienced minority of urban Negroes 
who are expected to carry the leadership role. But these older residents 
cannot possibly perform unassisted the job of assimilating newcomers of 
their own race, introducing them to their new community, providing 
them with information and leadership and with such indoctrination and 
guidance as immigrants from overseas received sixty years ago in the 
American program developed by settlement houses, churches and the like. 


What happens, for instance, in a city like Birmingham where the 
Negro population has tripled, or like New York where it has multiplied 
five times within forty years? For in New York City more new Negro 
arrivals have entered from the South within twenty years than there were 
older Negro residents before them. 


And what happens in a city like St. Louis where, according to a uni- 
versity study carried on two years ago, only 10 per cent of the Negro 
population enjoy family incomes of more than $6,000 a year, while 30 
per cent have family income of less than $3,000? If we designate the 
Negro middle class as being composed of those with incomes of $6,000 
and above, we must ask ourselves how such a group comprising 10 per 
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cent of a racial body can give leadership, guidance and indoctrination to an 
economically and culturally submerged and an educationally handicapped 
majority of 90 per cent. And yet unless such leadership is provided from 
some source, the future of Negroes in cities and throughout the United 
States will be black indeed. 


They were conditions like these that brought the National Urban 
League into being fifty years ago. For the League was organized in re- 
sponse to the dire needs revealed by Negro newcomers into New York 
City, Philadelphia, Nashville and similar centers in the years before World 
War I, when the second great movement from the South was getting under 
way. For fifty years the League has stuck to this task under the handicap 
of insufficient funds, lack of public interest and the impatient scorn even 
of the Negro public which frequently has not understood the emergency 
nature of the League’s job or has demanded results immediately which 
cannot possibly be produced in a hurry. 


In the first place, the Urban League began with the clear under- 
standing that this leadership job was not one which should be left to 
Negroes alone—that the entire community which benefits or suffers from 
the degree of progress made by its Negro minority has a responsibility 
intelligently and persistently to work to clean up racial inequalities. Thus 
the Urban League began as an interracial organization and has remained 
interracial in its board members and supporters, and in recent years has 
become increasingly interracial in its staff operations. Starting with a 
group of fifteen volunteers and two staff members, and a budget of 
$8,500 for the first year of operation, 1910-1911, the League has grown 
into an organization with more than five thousand active volunteers on 
boards and committees, with a staff operation of 458 and total budget 
expenditures for this year of over $2,600,000. 


The Urban League also decided early that its method must be that of 
social work and social welfare, for its job was not to raise money to 
spend on direct services to Negroes in health and welfare, but rather to 
make sure that the great public and voluntary agencies of this country— 
health, welfare, employment, social security, education and the like—fully 
included Negroes in their services and gave them not inferior but even 
better service than they gave to others because the need of disadvantaged 
Negroes was greater. Thus, the Urban League became a social work 
agency. 


Again, the Urban League decided early that it would make its best 
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contribution if it concentrated in the area of its greatest competence. This 
meant that we left for others the job of defining, advertising and attacking 
violations of civil rights, whether in the law courts or the legislature or 
in the great forum of public opinion. Our work was as different from 
that of the civil rights advocate as the services of supply for an army are 
different from the duties of the front line troops. The front line troops 
receive the headlines, but without the services of supply there would be 
no front line. In the same way, everything that our civil rights organiza- 
tions are doing presupposes and is based upon the ever-stronger develop- 
ment of the economic and social life of the people whose civil rights are 
being defended. 


But the man in the street—the average hardpressed, problem-bedeviled, 
generally resentful, and frequently confused man in the street—is not apt 
to indulge in such a philosophical approach to the subject of racial action. 
He wants results and wants them in a hurry. When he hurts, he wants 
somebody to stop the hurt. And if the hurt can’t be stopped, at least he 
wants the chap who is inflicting the hurt to be on the receiving end for a 
while. He wants action for his money—if no action, at least noise. 


Well, the Urban Leeague can give him action, but frequently at too 
slow a pace to satisfy his frenetic passion, and often what the Urban 
League does is never reported to the man in the street. When it is re- 
ported, it may not get the headlines. During the depression, how many 
of our public—indeed, of the intelligentsia—knew of the thousands of miles 
covered during those black days in months and months of patient negotia- 
tion and argument and counseling between the staff and board members 
of the Urban League and New Deal officials at Washington and in state 
capitals. And yet without these visits, without the briefs prepared re- 
porting on Urban League investigations made, without the tough talk and 
the hard showdowns at conference tables, hundreds of millions of 
desperately-needed dollars would have been lost to Negroes during the 
depression, denied them because of racial discrimination. 


Thirty years ago the so-called counseling services of our public 
schools in general gave, not service but disservice to Negro children. For 
the average guidance counselors, ignorant of real life conditions experi- 
enced by brown children and uninformed on the actualities and potentiali- 
ties of the employment situation, were not guiding colored children into 
career avenues suited to their abilities, but were persuading them to settle 
for the run-of-the-mill jobs which they felt Negroes could get without 
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trouble. Jobs like housework and practical nursing, and teaching and 
cabinet-making (of all things!) were urged upon aspiring poets, engineers, 
electricians and laboratory technicians. Some of this misguidance still is 
carried on, but the general shape of guidance and counseling for Negro 
children has been completely transformed by the Urban League through 
thirty years of persistent hammering on the theme “the future is yours, 
plan and prepare,” “train today for tomorrow’s job’”—and by painstaking 
city-by-city organization of youngsters in “job discovery clubs,” in “career 
clubs,” in career conferences, and through re-education of the counselors 
at the same time. 


Who remembers today that during World War II, long before there 
was even talk of a President’s Fair Employment Practices Committee, the 
Urban League was knocking at doors and sitting at desks in industry and 
making places for Negro workers by the dozens and by the hundreds in 
jobs never before held by members of their race—jobs that totaled up to 
more than 150,000 in the first three years of the war emergency? 


And how many of the general or the Negro public would understand 
if we tried to explain to them painstakingly how, within the past ten years, 
the Urban League has largely reshaped the thinking of America’s child 
welfare agencies as to their responsibility for providing foster homes and 
adoptive care for Negro children? Twenty years ago one could count on 
the fingers of his hands the important child care agencies that tackled this 
job seriously. No one will ever know the social costs that have been paid 
and will continue to be paid because of the blighted lives of Negro children 
who because of their race were denied foster and adoptive care between 
the years of two and nine, when children’s personalities are firmly set, 
almost beyond alteration. To explain the importance of this job requires 
some knowledge and appreciation of child psychology, of social work 
method, of welfare standards on the part of the listener. Such under- 
standing the general public lacks, but in this group there should be im- 
mediate appreciation of the vital contribution that the Urban League has 
made to Negro and American life in just this one field alone. 


But the question, today is not what have we done, but what we intend 
to do in the years ahead to meet the problem which I have described 
in the earlier part of this paper. There is not space to spell out that job in 
detail. Let me, however, say this much. The National Urban League and 
its 63 affiliates in 31 states and the District of Columbia accept as our 
responsibility the future of economic and social affairs among Negroes in 
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cities. We feel that what is done by the Urban League within the next 
five to ten years will largely determine what happens to the American 
Negro population for the next fifty years. We look at the field of econom- 
ic opportunity and see our job not as merely helping workers and their 
families to earn more money today, but the more complicated job of 
shifting the best trained Negro workers from the middle level of in- 
dustrial employment, which they have reached with our help during the 
past twenty years, to the upper level of technical and white collar employ- 
ment which tomorrow will be the chosen field of economic opportunity. 
We look ahead and see that the number of industrial workers in this 
country will diminish as automation increases. Already this number has 
decreased from 13 to 12 million during the past decade, and it will 
continue to decrease at the lower-skill levels. We note that at the same time 
white collar and technical employment has increased by 50 per cent to ap- 
proximately three and one-half million workers and these numbers will con- 
tinue to increase. But Negro employment is not reflecting this shift. We 
have entered industry late in the development of the American economy. We 
are moving to the station while the train is pulling out. We are still 
establishing a foothold in American industry during a period when the 
numbers of workers are diminishing. Our youth are not trained for the 
new fields. Out of 28,000 engineering graduates in 1959, there were only 
200 Negroes—less than one tenth of our proportion of the population. 


Thus, we in the Urban League will keep our attention centered on 
the educational outlook of Negroes, on colored students who suffer from 
lack of incentives and lag behind their white fellows at the rate of from 
two to five years in the eighth grade—lag partly because of lack of school 
facilities and partly because of lack of incentive to make the real effort. 
Our youth incentives program, “Tomorrow’s Scientists and Technicians,” 
is tailored specifically to provide young students with incentives to train 
today for tomorrow’s job. 


We look at the neighborhoods in which Negro workers and their 
families live today and visualize what can happen tomorrow. Our effort 
will be as it has been, to keep a close eye on urban renewal and develop- 
ment, on slum clearance and public housing, on encouraging savings and 
loan companies to extend their services without restriction to Negro 
home buyers, and on encouraging Negroes to establish their own companies 
when other services fail. 


We will intensify our work with management and with organized 
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labor, continuing to open closed doors to Negroes, doors which have been 
closed in some instances by ignorance and greed, or bigotry or timidity 
among employers and labor leaders, or by the inexperience, ignorance 
or lack of courage on the part of Negro workers themselves. We are 
not satisfied with the so-called “great improvement” in the economic con- 
dition of Negro Americans. It means little to the Urban League if 
colored families enjoy incomes greater than those that they had twenty 
years ago, if at the same time the increase enjoyed by white families is at 
a faster rate and has risen to higher levels. Our emphasis will be on 
closing the gap between Negro and white economic rewards. The gap 
today is terrific, for the median income of the American Negro family 
is only 58 per cent of that of the American white family. 


And finally—finally only for the purpose of this discussion—we shall 
concentrate as never before on the job of developing Negro leadership 
and putting that leadership into closely-co-operative and efficient working 
relationship with white leadership that is motivated by democratic aspira- 
tions. This is no simple job, for everything that has happened in the 
Negro’s American experience has tended to discourage the development 
of constructive leadership—has rewarded the loudmouth at the expense 
of the worker, has encouraged compromise or surrender for expediency’s 
sake, has glorified empty protest and discounted constructive activity. 
Yet, within the Negro community of every metropolitan area there are 
hundreds of potential leaders who have never been recognized or called 
upon and who consequently lack the full development that leadership de- 
mands during these days. As long as this is true, development of the 
good life for Negro Americans will be retarded. And it will be difficult 
for dedicated white leadership to reach within the Negro community and 
effect that working relationship which we in the Urban League call 
American Teamwork. And here again is where the church can help. 
Here is where the Urban League can help the church. I can think of no 
more important job to be done for the future of Negroes in American life, 
and I can think of no more effective team in getting that job done, once 
we have decided that the job is important. 














The Image of the Ministry as Reflected 
in the Protestant Fellowship Program 


By C. SHELBY Rooks 


HE PURPOSE AND HOPE of the Protestant Fellowship Program 

is to uncover new sources of manpower for the Christian ministry 
among Negro men. But that is not a responsibility for such a program 
alone. Indeed, it must be the concern of the whole church. In the words 
of Preston Williams, 


The problem of securing Negro candidates for the ministry and for other 
church vocations is not one that can be solved by individual persons or 
churches, be they white or Negro, looking within themselves and asking, 
“What have we done wrong, or where have we failed in our relationship with 
the potential Negro candidate?” Unfortunately, all of us have no doubt failed 
to do something which if performed might have caused one additional person 
to enter Church service. We need to correct these faults as quickly as 
possible. Nevertheless, the larger problem of attracting capable Negro min- 
isterial candidates is one solvable only within the context of the swiftly chang- 
ing attitudes of the whole of society, especially secular, toward the Negro; the 
whole history of Negro-white relations within and without the Church; and 
the pattern of thought that these social attitudes have fastened upon the mind 
of Negro youth.* 


Our discussion of the image of the ministry must take into account, then, 
the responsibility we bear for the image extant in the minds of our fellow- 
men, and the need to alter that picture as quickly as possible. Only thus 
will the quantity and quality of church leadership as we know it be bettered. 


I. THE ORIGIN OF THE PROGRAM 


Aware of the vast need to be at work in this area, certain educators 
and churchmen, as far back as the 1930’s, began informal discussions of 
the problems of the Negro in the Christian ministry. At that time, officials 
of Gammon Theological Seminary, Morehouse School of Religion, Phillips 
School of Theology, and Turner Theological Seminary opened the question 
among themselves of what could be done to bolster the theological training 
of Negroes. Not much happened immediately—the church moves slowly 


* “The Report of the Committee on Recruiting Negro Candidates for the Ministry,” 
A paper for the Seabury Consultation, March 6-8, 1959, p. 2. 
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at best—but slowly the movement did gather steam until, in the 1950’s, the 
concern became a more general one. Since 1955, the varied questions with- 
in this problem have had some national hearing each year. Finally, in 1959, 
with the aid of a grant from Lilly Endowment, seventy churchmen, Negro 
and white, representing nearly all the major American Protestant denom- 
inations, were called together at Seabury House in Greenwich, Connecticut, 
for a three-day discussion of the enlistment, theological education, and 
placement of Negroes in the Christian ministry. This consultation, as 
Graydon McCllelan has put it, “signified the church’s taking to its heart 
the problems of a harrassed segment of the church.” I call to your attention 
the report of that consultation, published in a booklet called “One Minis- 
try,’ by the Department of the Ministry, National Council of Churches. 
If you have not read that detailed analysis, you should. I cannot sum- 
marize it here. Suffice it to say that the importance of that meeting lies 
in the fact that, for the first time, these problems became the concern, not 
only of the predominantly Negro communions, but of the whole of Ameri- 
can Protestantism. 

One direct result of Seabury was that the Sealantic Fund, founded in 
1938 by the late John D. Rockefeller, Jr., made a three year grant to the 
Fund for Theological Education in Princeton, New Jersey, which pro- 
vides a staff person who is responsible for helping to increase the enlist- 
ment rate of Negro youth in the Christian ministry. Known as the Pro- 
testant Fellowship Program, this grant makes possible the administration 
of a grant fellowship program for highly selected youth in college or sem- 
inary. It permits some attention to the whole problem of placement for 
trained men, and gives some opportunity for preliminary research about 
the total problem. Its main function, however, is the increase of talented 
young men accepting the call to the ministry. It is to this program, as it 
relates to the image of the ministry, that I shall give my attention in this 
paper. 

Since the program has been under way only since September 1960, it 
is obviously too early to make any sweeping generalizations. Nonetheless, 
there are some preliminary observations which can be made as a result of 
this first year of operation. Please understand that such thoughts are 
only preliminary. Only after we have worked at this several years can we 
have real certainty about some of these questions. With that in mind, I 
would draw my thoughts from two areas with which we have been con- 
cerned: (1) the image as suggested by the backgrounds, education, and 
personalities of those nominated and those given fellowships in this first 
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year; and (2) the image as suggested in the schools and faculties from 
which the nominees came. 


II. THe IMAGE oF THE MINISTRY IN THE NOMINEES FOR AND FELLOWS 
OF THE PROTESTANT FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM 


By December 1, 1960, 102 men had been nominated for fellowships, 
21 private colleges or universities nominating 38 men, 14 public colleges 
or universities nominating 23 men, and 17 seminaries nominating 41 men. 
The nominees had taken, or were taking, their college training at 30 Negro 
college or universities and 11 white colleges or universities. Morehouse 
College trained the largest number, 5, with Shaw University and Lane 
College close behind, training 4 each. Besides Wiley College, which pro- 
duced 3 men, no other institution had yielded more than 2. 


By far the largest denominational representation was Baptist, with 27 
making application after having been nominated. Next in order were the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church, 7, the Methodist Church, 6, and the 
Episcopal Church and Christian Methodist Episcopal Church 4 each. The 
remaining 9 denominations scattered 13 nominees among them. 


According to home address given by the 61 who made application, 15 
were from northern states, 1 from the southwest, 9 from the midwest, 1 
from the far west, and 35 from southern states. 


Now statistics by themselves can be very deadly, but they do afford 
the following observations about these nominees : 


1. The majority of men nominated were already seminary students. This 
means simply that the Protestant Fellowship Program was not a signal 
success this first year in enlisting new manpower. Actually, only nine 
fellows out of twenty-four represent new blood. 


2. The private colleges and universities tend to produce a much higher per- 
centage of men for the Christian ministry than do public institutions. 
This has been borne out over a six year period by other programs offered 
by the Fund for Theological Education. The fact is, however, that public 
institutions are enrolling an increasing percentage of the college popula- 
tion, and a good deal more time and effort will have to be exerted on 
such campuses lest we fail in our purpose. 


3. The bulk of Negro ministerial candidates receive their college training 
in Negro institutions. This is not really news, since the majority of Negro 
college students are in such schools, a fact which is likely to be true for 
some time. Our survey of Negroes currently enrolled in the eighty-three 
accredited seminaries in the United States also corroborates this observa- 
tion about our nominees. 
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4. The majority of Negro ministerial candidates are Baptist by current 
denominational preference. The Methodist groups together produce only 
two-thirds the number of Baptist nominees. No one will be startled by 
that statement, but it poses real problems, particularly in the matter of 
placement, because the Baptist congregational organization, as contrasted 
with an episcopal structure, is still a handicap to the young man seeking 
his first pulpit. Note also, that the African Methodist Episcopal Zion 
Church nominated only one man for our program. Add to that the fact 
that less than half-a-dozen A.M.E.Z. men are now enrolled in accredited 
seminaries in the United States and you have a serious shortage of ade- 
quate prepared men in that denomination. The predominantly white de- 
nominations are in trouble, too. The two Presbyterian bodies, the Con- 
gregationalists, and the Episcopalians nominated only ten men, and only 
two of these received fellowships. 


5. The great bulk of these nominees came from southern states. Again, this 
is not news. Part of the reason is that we concentrated on the South in 
1960, believing that most of the Negro students would be found there and, 
therefore, would be easier to contact. It is true, however, that large num- 
bers of Negroes are now attending the public universities of the East and 
Midwest, with an increasing number doing the same in the South. The 
problem is how to get at them for enlistment purposes, since so many of 
these schools no longer keep records by race. 


6. A large number of the nominees either made no application after the 
forms had been sent, or did not complete their forms: 36 out of a total 
of 102, or roughly one-third. This is a most unfortunate story, and we 
are at some pains to discover ths reason for such a statistic. Certainly 
it is obvious that the persons making nominations need to follow through 
much more carefully on them. 


Those six observations about our first year seem the safest we can make, 
and the ones most likely to be substantiated in the years to come. 


Let me continue the statistical facts. Of the sixty-one men who made 
application, eighteen were rejected without an interview. This was largely 
because they did not have a cumulative grade average of at least a “B”. 
That average is required by our committee, and we are quite rigid about 
it. We feel it ought to be the minimum standard for the recipient of a 
fellowship, as contrasted with a scholarship, and that we have a responsi- 
bility to recruit the student who has demonstrated already that he can 
benefit from a first-class education. In this first year, however, college 
faculty members have not understood this readily. 


In addition to the eighteen rejected without interview, nineteen men 
were rejected following their interview. Some of these men were border- 
line cases because of their cumulative grade average or the quality of their 
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personal statement. Nevertheless, we made it a point to interview as 
many as possible since the program is new. I am sure, however, we will 
not be so lenient in the years to come. An indication of what we faced is 
seen in this story: One boy, with whom we tried to be understanding, in 
talking about Amos, Isaiah, and Jeremiah in his personal statement, spelled 
the word “prophets” “p-r-o-f-i-t-s.” He also made several grammatical 
errors in his paper, and his transcript showed about a “C” average for his 
English courses. A Junior in college, he was asked by the interviewing 
committee what English courses he was then taking, and he replied, “Oh, 
I’ve finished with all that!” 


The fact is, a good many of our nominees did not show up well in 
interview at all. These students showed no indication of ever having read 
anything of significance outside of their required reading. Many did not 
retain the title and author of textbooks currently used! Most of them did 
not show much ability to think for themselves in their major field of study. 
They simply repeated what they had gotten from their teachers! Too often 
they did not react quickly or decisively to questions directed toward them! 


99 66 


During the winter it was my responsibility to sit on interview com- 
mittees meeting with all the southern and western nominees for two pro- 
grams of the Fund for Theological Education. Each of these committees 
was interracial, and in each case there were Negro and white nominees. 
The contrast between the two groups in such a setting was marked. On 
the whole, the white student showed up much better, particularly in his 
ability to think quickly, in his training to think for himself, and in his 
overall understanding of his major field. 


The General Electric College Bowl on Television is another indication 
of that fact. By and large, Negro students have not shown up well in that 
competition because their training has not been along such lines. Graduate 
Fellowship Programs have encountered the same difficulty. The Woodrow 
Wilson Foundation, for example, has given over 1300 graduate fellow- 
ships in the teaching field for the 1961-62 academic year. Only seven of 
these went without special requirements to students from Negro colleges. 
In order to increase the number of Fellows from southern Negro colleges, 
Woodrow Wilson officials found it necessary to enter into a joint program 
with the Southern Education Foundation which stipulates an additional 
financed summer of study beyond the college degree before beginning 
graduate study. Some twenty-nine students from Negro colleges received a 
fellowship in that joint program for the next academic year. But only 
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because of that did the Woodrow Wilson Foundation find it possible to 
grant fellowships to thirty-six Negro students. 


I need not labor the fact that such a story is due, in very great degree, 
to the evils of a segregated society and educational system. Anyone who is 
observant at all must see that. Under our social order, Negroes just have 
not been exposed in large numbers to those disciplines which produce 
quickness and incisiveness of mind, discipline which so many of our society 
take for granted. The majority of such children, even those from so-called 
better homes, are not daily acquainted with the arts, the theater, philosophy, 
history, etc. They are not taught to develop wholesome reading habits. 
The purchase of books, or even the newspaper, is the exception, rather 
than the rule. But we cannot let it go at that. We must understand that we 
do not compete in national programs on our own terms. And we must 
develop in our students the means and skills to compete on a much larger 
scale than we are presently doing. 


Parenthetically, our statistics this year seeem to indicate that the 
public college or university, in contrast to the private institution, needs to 
give far more attention to the basic skills of reading, writing, and articula- 
tion than is now the case. Of the nine from public institutions finally making 
application to our program, seven, or 77 per cent, were rejected with or 
without interviews; of the twenty-six from private institutions, sixteen, or 
61 per cent were rejected; and of the twenty-seven from seminaries, four- 
teen, or 51 per cent were rejected. These figures may suggest that college 
faculty members were not familiar enough with the academic records of 
their nominees. Or they may have felt we would be more lenient than we 
were. But let us not beg the question. The simple truth is that nowhere 
are we training adequately the quantity and quality of students we need to 
meet effectively the tasks which are increasingly thrust upon us. 


Theoretically, the public institution is forced to be less selective in 
its admission and retention of students than the private college. The net 
result of law and public pressure is the general lowering of the academic 
enterprise in some state-supported schools. But the real tragedy lies in 
the impression I get sometimes that certain faculties are unaware of or 
unconcerned about their failure to prepare students adequately for the 
enlarging opportunities of our time. This lack of dedication we must ferret 
out and deal with before the total situation improves perceptibly. 


All is not gloom, however. When you deal with the young, always 
you take into account the vast potential which they manifest in the face 
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of all kinds of odds. That is why all of us at the Fund are so greatly 
heartened by the results of this first year. Let’s take a careful look at 
those to whom we gave fellowships. The story is encouraging in many 
ways! 


Frankly, we began with the thought that, if we could find even a 
half dozen men in the short time we had, the year would be a successful 
one. Actually, we gave two dozen fellowships. Twenty of these men with- 
out question had every qualification for which we asked. Four were just 
barely below the grade level, but had such apparent abilities we were glad 
to experiment with them, stipulating that relief from outside work and 
financial pressure should enable them to give more attention to study, 
thereby increasing their academic standing. 


As with the nominees, Morehouse College led in the number of Fel- 
lows with five, followed by Bishop, Howard, Shaw, and Wilberforce with 
two each, and eleven schools with one each. Fourteen of the Fellows are 
Baptists, four A. M. E., and one each from the C. M. E., Methodist, Con- 
gregational, Episcopal, Pentecostal, and Church of God denominations. 
Fourteen came from the south, 6 from the north, and 4 from the midwest. 
Fourteen are already enrolled in seminary, five are college seniors, 2 are 
college juniors, two are teaching, and one is in graduate school. One Fellow 
holds a Master’s Degree from Harvard University, another has spent a 
year under a Merrill Fellowship at the University of Edinburgh, and still 
another is now working on a Master’s Degree under a Danforth Founda- 
tion program at Fisk University. 


The twenty-four will be attending twelve seminaries next year, four at 
Interdemoninational Theological Center in Atlanta, three each at Boston 
University and Colgate Rochester Divinity School, two each at Howard, 
Yale, and Union in New York, and one each at seven other seminaries. I 
am somewhat disturbed, however, that all of the Fellows who are now in 
college except one will be attending predominantly white seminaries in the 
north next year. The one exception was admitted to such a school, but had 
to withdraw for personal reasons. As a matter of fact, of the eighty-three 
theological schools accredited by the American Association of Theological 
Schools in the United States and Canada, only one infers it does not whole- 
heartedly welcome Negro students. In view of that, the continued enroll- 
ment of southern Negro students in northern schools needs an airing some- 
where. The question of whether such a continuing trend is a wise one 
ought to be one of the questions raised. 
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Such are the statistics and facts about our Fellows. Each of them 
seems a prime prospect for the Christian ministry. The church can be 
proud of them, I believe, and hope to produce in quantity even more able 
students. 


Let me conclude this section about our nominees and Fellows with a 
brief word about three areas which seem to demand increased discussion by 
the church. Two of these comments concern themselves with the motiva- 
tions of this student generation to the ministry. 


First, there seems to be an almost universal concern on the part of 
Negro students with civil rights, to the exclusion of everything else. In 
the personal statements of our nominees, the other major issues of our 
time are virtually ignored. Obviously, there are reasons for this. In view 
of the kinds of oppression our students face daily, preoccupation with the 
evils of segregation is to be expected. The question becomes important to 
the church, however, if men are attracted to the ministry because they 
believe it affords the greatest hope for the fulfillment of their idealism. I 
mention this because some of our ministerial candidates seem to equate the 
struggle for civil rights with the total mission of the church. They seem 
almost to feel that the church exists to bring in the day of brotherhood, 
and that alone. They seem totally uninterested in and unconcerned about 
the vast struggles in which the Christian church is engaged world-wide 
today. Indeed, they seem unaware that there are other problems. 


The dangers in this are many-fold. What happens to the future of 
the church if the struggle for first-class citizenship is favorably resolved? 
Have these men enough loyalty to the church, as distinct from their loyalty 
to equal rights, to remain with it? Or will they then feel that their task 
is done and their need to continue is ended? What is the result if the 
struggle is prolonged? Do these future ministers then take their idealism 
into some other area of life which seems at that moment to afford a greater 
possibility of fulfillment? But most important, what of the purpose of 
the church itself? What kind of perverted life does it have if its leaders are 
totally preoccupied with civil rights? Can the church afford even the 
barest possibility that, when this battle is won, ministers and laymen will 
feel that its Christian goals will have been achieved, that this is all God 
requires of us? 


As I understand it, the deepest function of the church is not to pro- 
duce brotherhood among men, although that is a major concern. It is to 
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produce men who live in and with and for God. And I think Negro church- 
men need to be troubled lest we produce today leaders and followers who 
are Negroes first and incidentally Christians, rather than Christians who 
are only incidentally Negroes. 

Second, many of these students come to the ministry almost openly 
rebellious against the image of the ministry as they have seen it in the 
men of the cloth whom they have known. Again and again they say in 
their papers and in interview how much they have been repelled by the 
lack of training their pastors have had, by dull and uninteresting sermons, 
by the seeming unconcern of their churches with the problems of this life, 
and by what they regard as the open exploitation of the church by minis- 
ters they have known. Whether their statements are based on fact is not 
important. What should concern us is that an increasing number of our 
young people are repelled by the image of the ministry they have seen in 
their home church, and, I might add, their college chaplain. More and 
more, we need to address ourselves to that image, for it raises real problems 
about the future of Christianity. And we need to be concerned lest, even 
subtly, this motivation is the substantive one, rather than the compulsion 
to serve the Lord. 


Finally, and this is another area, a good many of our students want 
to have their cake and eat it, too. They see no need to sacrifice in any way. 
True, it becomes more and more impossible to work one’s way through 
school. Scholarships are a necessary part of the educational scene. But 
the side effect of vast scholarship programs has been to increase the ex- 
pectation that someone else pay the freight. Students today shop around 
a good deal to see who offers the most. Some seem to want all the creature 
comforts they can muster, and many lack the vision or inclination to sacri- 
fice now in order to gain a future good. One fellow, who is already or- 
dained and pastor of a small church 120 miles from where he attends 
college, was asked if he would give up his church and put his whole atten- 
tion on his studies if given a fellowship large enough to take care of his 
needs. He would be released from all outside work and given a chance to 
give himself wholeheartedly to study. His reply: “No! My people need 
me!” All of us who talked to this young man felt very keenly that, not only 
was he extremely shortsighted, but that actually he was much more inter- 
ested in his present comforts than in “his people.” I am sure that adminis- 
trators of students aid programs on the collegiate and seminary level today 
will echo my feeling that this is a growing characteristic. More and more, 
students make demands which we have difficulty meeting. 
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III. Tue IMAGE oF THE MINISTRY IN THE SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
I have spent the major portion of this discussion in giving the picture 
as we have discovered it in the first year nominees and fellows of the 
Protestant Fellowship Program, because the questions here are of para- 
mount importance. Let us now turn briefly to the image as suggested by 
the schools and colleges from which they came. 


As I have already intimated, the most fruitful fields for church voca- 
tion enlistment are the private colleges and the seminaries, rather than the 
public institutions. It should be pointed out, however, that the trend in 
student enrollment is toward the state-supported institution. More and 
more our students are gravitating toward these. Yet this year, I had not 
a single nominee from several of the largest public colleges: Howard Uni- 
versity, Kentucky State, North Carolina College, Prairie View, Texas 
Southern, Virginia State, West Virginia State, and not a single public 
school in Georgia. In addition, Virginia and Louisiana, of the southern 
states, did not produce nominees from any school, public or private. Not 
one came from such centers of population as Chicago, Cleveland, Pitts- 
burgh, and Los Angeles. Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Washing- 
ton, nominated only men from the south already in seminary. The church 
needs increasingly to be concerned about the lack of Church leadership 
coming from the numerically large public universities. Its future well 
may be at stake. It is neither likely nor ultimately desirable that the great 
bulk of leadership comes from the private or church-related institutions. 
Therefore, it is obvious that some re-study of the religious programs now 
under way on such campuses is necessary. A more vital and creative 
witness for Christ in these places is required. 


Next, I think it is demonstrable that the ministry, as a vocational 
possibility, does not get a fair and sympathetic airing on most of our 
campuses. The student peer group tends to look down on those who openly 
declare themselves for the ministry, and the Student Christian Association, 
or its counterpart, is often regarded by the majority of students as a kind 
of sub-fraternity for those who are peculiar in some way or other. 


Faculty members themselves contribute to this. Many regard it as 
a total loss if a boy with academic promise decides upon a church voca- 
tion. One dean was almost in tears this year at the fact that one of his 
most promising mathematics students was accepting a fellowship. Another, 
the dean of a well-known institution still receiving denominational support, 
told me quite openly, “I don’t see why you’re looking for such outstanding 
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boys for the ministry. The average fellow can do quite well in that field.” 
This is a more prevalent attitude than most of us admit. Couple that with 
a general ignorance about the educational qualifications for the ministry 
(some teachers don’t even know how many years it takes to get a B.D. 
degree), and a generally unfavorable faculty opinion of the ministry as an 
intellectual discipline. You then have little chance to make headway on 
perhaps the majority of our campuses. 


In addition, one does not find often enough that our colleges are 
consciously pointing students toward graduate study. With fellowship, 
scholarship and loan programs now running into the billions of dollars 
annually, Negro colleges with enrollments of one, two, and three thousands 
students rarely nominate for graduate study fellowship programs more 
than twelve or fifteen students on an average each year. I refer here not 
only to programs for the ministry, but to all fields of inquiry. We are 
moving rapidly toward the day when graduate study will be a requirement, 
rather than an option. And we need to make certain in this day of chal- 
lenge that our students are adequately prepared to meet the competition. 
Far too many of our schools do not exhibit an interest in keeping abreast 
of graduate study opportunities or new vocational possibilities either by 
the appointment of a faculty committee or a staff person. In our time, it 
seems to me that this is a necessary part of the program of the Negro 
college or university. 


Finally, I have been greatly saddened to discover just how extensive 
is the lack of real intellectual interchange between students and faculty on 
many campuses. In some places, students’ grades are even lowered for 
asking questions of the teacher. Part of this is due to what seems to be a 
growing insecurity in certain quarters. It is more true of the state college 
faculty than of the private, but is true to some degree in each. Challenged 
by student seizure of community leadership in the “sit-ins,” intimidated 
by state boards of education or governors, and uncertain of their personal 
future and the role of their institution because of the onslaught of integra- 
tion, many teachers have retreated and withdrawn. In an attempt to regain 
the leadership role, others have tried to stifle the student and permit no 
challenge of control in the one place left, the classroom. 


As a matter of fact, however, the most vital role of the academic com- 
munity is to provide the atmosphere in which inquiry can be carried on 
without fear or favor from any source. In this a good many of our schools 
are falling even further behind. This issue becomes crucial, particularly 
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for the church, which can resume its role of leadership in the community 
only as it finds creative manpower, men who have had their minds fired 
in the crucible of free and widely ranging inquiry and who bring to the 
ministry strong habits of study and thought. 


In summary, then, the essence of the Protestant Fellowship Program 
is its hope to discover able men dedicated to the Christian ministry, its 
desire to assist such men in their education, and its wish to promote their 
efforts to take their talents and devotion into the local parish. That pur- 
pose, and the problems partially outlined in this paper, need to be seen 
against the background of the weaknesses inherent in a segregated society 
and educational system. They must be viewed in the light of the Church’s 
needs, as well. But, above all, the Protestant Fellowship Program—and 
other graduate study opportunities—should stimulate our colleges to pro- 
duce a greater number of men and women who can compete profitably 
with their generation, regardless of racial or cultural handicaps. The 
college, the church, and the ministry must join hands in dealing favorably 
with the factors which discourage the choice of church vocations. And 
together they must kindle in the hearts of teachers, students, and church- 
men everywhere an ever brighter flame of devotion to Almighty God. 
Thus shall his way be known! Thus shall his will be done! 














A Christian Brief for Integration 


By Everett TILSoNn 


MERICAN AUTHORS of books on race relations are a motley 
crowd. They write differently: some so well that, once you turn the 
pages of their works, you have to read them; and others so poorly that, 
once you see their works, you wonder how anybody can read them. They 
think differently: a few, in agreement with John Kasper, sanction violence 
in defiance of the courts and. defense of the status quo; some endorse and, 
indeed, encourage the use of every peaceful means of supporting a pro- 
gram of massive resistance to integration; others, after an agonizing re- 
appraisal of our racial practices in this country, reluctantly deny the 
possibility of ever reconciling this tradition with either the Apostles’ or 
the American Creed; still others, like Martin Luther King, call for the 
implementation, but without recourse to violence, of the Supreme Court 
decision; then, several writers, dubious of all attempts at compromise, 
urge a vigorous and systematic program for the immediate elimination 
of the last trace of segregation from our common life. And they elicit 
different reactions from their supporters: a few provoke them to deeds 
of violence; some, to a re-examination of the facts; others, to an un- 
anticipated struggle with conscience; still others, to a feeling of shame 
and a sincere desire for repentance. Indeed, considering the number 
and range of their difference, we might justly accuse these writers of 
presenting us with a living commentary on the old proverb: “Variety’s 
the spice of life.” 


And yet, despite their many and significant differences, all these 
writers have one thing in common. They can count on an audience. No 
matter how ungrammatical, how unhistorical, how immoral or, for that 
matter, how un-American one’s writing on this subject, it will become to 
somebody somewhere a sort of a second Bible, if not a “full and perfect” 
substitute for the one with which we are somewhat more familiar. One 
might even be excused for asking whether even Hadacol ever had such 
marvelous power, so completely and so quickly, to turn morons into 
geniuses or rabble-rousers into prophets. 


I. DIMENSIONS OF THE RACE PROBLEM 


But the explanation of this extraordinary popularity of works on 
this issue lies near at hand—almost too near at hand. It is as near at 
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hand as the race problem is to the surface of the life of the average 
American. It is as near as the struggle between East and West for the 
mind and heart of the earth’s uncommitted masses. It is as near as 
last year’s election and the tragic readiness of voter after voter in state 
after state, both North and South, to let prejudice take the place of 
political acumen in the marking of one’s ballot. It is as near as the 
complaint of the irate tax-payer who, skeptical of our ability to finance 
one first-class system of education, will not stop asking why we keep on 
trying to support two. It is as near as the troubled conscience of the 
social worker who, aware of the close relationship between social circum- 
stances and personal conduct, refuses to mention the comparatively high 
rate of crime among Negroes without calling attention, simultaneously, 
to their exclusion from decent jobs, decent salaries, and decent residential 
districts. It is as near as the question of the thoughtful worshipper who, 
when his pastor makes his next appeal in behalf of a missionary to Africa, 
will rise up and ask in perfect candor: “What would happen if one of 
this missionary’s native converts to Christianity should move to our town 
and apply for membership in this church? Would we take him in?” 


How near is the issue of race? Much too near for comfort. It is so 
near, try as we may, we can neither hide it nor hide from it. It is part 
and parcel of the tense and temperamental world to which we, for better 
or worse, have fallen heir. To rate it one of the crucial problems of today 
would be to underrate it. The simple truth is, as we have been told re- 
peatedly by one authority after another, it is a crucial issue in almost 
every fateful area of contemporary life. 


No unsolved problem of our time has more or more far-reaching 
implications than the problem of race. No issue in either national or 
world politics spotlights any more or any more serious obstacles to our 
economic, moral, and religious health and welfare. It is a problem of 
staggering proportions, and the discovery of the solution to it cannot long 
be delayed. 


II. SoLuTIons 


At one time or another, either in this country or Africa, people have 
advanced at least four solutions to this vexing problem. Even though the 
first two can scarcely be called human, much less Christian, they have 
been called biblical. 

















A C8RISTIAN BRIEF FOR INTEGRATION 


A, 


The vociferous advocates of the status quo in race-conscious South 
Africa advocate inequality in a multiracial society. Although they may 
or may not attribute the inequality of the races to God, they do worse 
than look on Negroes as inferiors; they treat them accordingly. They 
even do worse than defend the concentration of all power, economic, 
political and legal, in the hands of the whites: they plead for the use of 
this power in such a way as to keep the Negro “in his place.” 


Certain American Christians have joined certain Dutch Reformed 
Christians of South Africa in basing this position on God’s alleged curse 
of Ham.’ Despite the readiness of many Americans to swallow such 
exegesis, most of our citizens counsel against the preaching of this policy. 
They do so for rather obvious reasons, too. They have as much difficulty 
in reconciling this notion with the Christian doctrine of man as in making 
it square with the Supreme Court’s interpretation of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. They even have trouble in finding room in this theory for 
the guarantees of the Bill of Rights. This does not mean that such 
people have any great respect for the Bill of Rights. They are realistic 
enough to recognize, however, that the people who do, in addition to being 
rather numerous, are also quite determined. 


B, 


The vociferous racists in this country, tired of the status quo in 
American race relations, tie their hopes to inequality in uniracial societies. 
The spokesmen for this view see no possibility of association on the basis 
of existing racial patterns without endangering the peace and welfare of 
both races. As they see it, the only way of getting rid of the Negro 
problem is by getting rid of the Negro. Their proposal differs in only 
one significant respect from Hitler’s solution to the problem posed for 
him by the Jews in the Third Reich. They plan to send the Negroes to 
Liberia, or some other equally uninviting place, instead of the gas chamber. 


?For a critical evaluation of the use of this passage in connection with race, see 
Everett Tilson, Segregation and the Bible (New York, Abingdon Press, 1958), 
pp. 23-27. Cf. G. T. Gillespie, A Christian View on Segregation (Winona, Miss., 
Association of Citizens’ Councils, 1954), p. 9. See W. F. Albright’s argument 
against the probability of Negroid elements in the population of Palestine in “The 

Old Testament World,” The Interpreter’s Bible, I, 238. 
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While some Christian spokesmen for this view ground their plea for 
its implementation in the Genesis account of the separation of the nations,” 
few of them betray slight hope of ever having the chance to put their 
plan into practice. They know full well how little enthusiasm this theory 
has kindled among American Negroes, most of whom have no greater 
desire to leave America than their forefathers had to leave Africa. Then, 
too, they realize the impossibility of forcing the deportation of American 
citizens against their will. 


C. 


A third group sees equality with segregation as the solution to our 
problems of race. They subscribe to the policy implicit in the famous 
legal dictum of “separate but equal”? facilities and benefits for our different 
racial groups. If tested at the polls, I have little doubt that this proposal 
would win the vote of an overwhelming majority of southerners. As 
little doubt, in fact, as I have that it would be roundly rejected by the 
Nation as a whole. 


One major consideration weighs heavily against the future of this 
solution to our problem. That is its past. The “separate but equal” 
solution to the race problem has been tried for over a half century. 
Certainly we cannot call it a total failure. It has been at least halfway 
successful; wherever Negroes have had any access at all to public facilities 
and services in certain states, they have been at least separate. All too 
frequently, however, Negroes have been totally excluded from such facili- 
ties and services. For example, when a group of Negro ministers in New 
Orleans launched their campaign for recreational space for their children, 
they noted in their plea: “We are not allowed at the parks, although pro- 
visions are made for ducks and geese.’ 


Vast areas of our country did little to equalize such accommodations 
until the champions of civil rights began to make headway in their plea 


? Tbid., pp. 19-23. 

*For the alleged scriptural support of this view, see ibid., pp. 29-40. 

“Wm. S. Nelson, “Crucial Issues in America’s Race Relations Today,” The Chris- 
tian Way in Race Relations, Wm. S. Nelson, ed., (New York, Harper & Bros., 
1948), p. 21. See G. Saunders Redding’s description of the effects of such measures 
on Negroes in his book On Being Negro in America (New York, Bobbs, Merrill 
Co., 1951). Cf. Hubert Creekmore’s account of the inconveniences and injustices 
of segregation in his moving description of a Southern Negro family in Chain tn 

the Heart (New York, Random House, 1953). 
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for a ban on separate accommodations. Quite obviously, since the racial 
group in the majority held all the economic, political, and legal power 
necessary for the provision of equal accommodations, there can be only 
one explanation of their failure to do so. Down in their inmost selves, 
they had no great desire for equal accommodations. Why not? Because 
they arrogated themselves the right to determine what is good both for 
the white majority and the Negro minority. Now if we take that decision 
at face value, only one conclusion can be drawn; they assumed the Negro’s 
inferiority. This being so, can we really express surprise at the Supreme 
Court’s condemnation of the practice of segregation as a silent but power- 
ful ally of the principle of inequality and, worse still, injustice? 


D. 


This brings us to the solution of equality and integration. For a 
long, long time now, prophets have denied the possibility of ever squaring 
any other view with our democratic creed. Now the Supreme Court has 
called, for a favorable response to their plea with “all deliberate speed.” 


Judging from the reaction in some quarters to this decision, a visitor 
from Mars might get the impression that this action came without prece- 
dent or anticipation. But nothing could possibly be farther from the 
truth. FEPC measures have for years come to the attention of one Congress 
after another. Debates over civil rights have split numerous Democratic 
conventions. In fact, several years before the disturbing decision of 1954, 
several states bolted the party over this issue. And certainly, if any 
churchman was surprised by this action, he could only blame himself.5 
Denomination after denomination, and not just for years but for decades 
before our highest tribunal voided the “separate and equal” clause, had 
gone on record in condemnation of segregation. Moreover, many church 
bodies had long since ceased merely to deplore the evils of segregation. 
They had already begun to advocate integration as the only alternative 
to inequality. For example, the United Presbyterian Church greeted the 
Supreme Court decision with these words: “The United Presbyterian 
Church has always believed in the integration of the churches.” The 
National Council of Churches has reiterated its earlier pleas for “a 
non-segregated church in a non-segrated society.” Going still farther, a 
major Lutheran body, not content to be done with segregation and begin 


* Pope, op.cit., p. 143; “What the Churches Have Said on the Supreme Court 
Decision on Segregation in the Schools,” The Church Woman, (May, 1957). 
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integration, has declared: “We must not only work for the elimination of 
segregation. We must work for the reduction of prejudice.” 


If official pronouncements mean anything at all, nothing could be 
clearer than the almost universal Christian conviction that no solution 
to the problem of race which falls short of “equality with integration” 
can finally be reconciled with the demands of the gospel of Jesus Christ. 
This brings us to consideration of the question “Just what are the tenets 
of the Christian faith that have prompted our churches to speak with 
virtual unanimity on such a highly controversial issue?” 


III. THE CHRISTIAN FAITH AND RACE RELATIONS 


Nothing short of a full-scale systematic theology together with a 
detailed summary of the Christian ethic could possibly do complete justice 
to such a question. Obviously such an answer cannot be given within the 
compass of a brief article. Space permits nothing more here than the 
indication of a few of the more important theological and ethical aspects 
of Christian faith that, as I see it, would seem to predispose Christians to 
a vote in favor of the fourth solution to the problem of race. 


A. 


The Christian faith, without either denying or minimizing human 
differences in endowment and achievement, emphasizes not the wide 
variety but the fundamental unity of mankind. Certainly the Bible seldom 
deviates from this cardinal stress in its basic discussions of the origin 
and structure of mankind. Considering this fact, why do we so often 
attach so much greater significance to our differences than our likenesses? 
The answer calls in question the genuineness and depth of our Christian 
faith. Despite our great attachment to the Bible, our definition of man 
betrays a tragic neglect of the biblical preoccupation with God as the 
standard of reference. 


A typical illustration of this tendency came in a question with which 
a non-Christian once responded to a theologian’s assertion of the unity of 
mankind in creation. “Do you mean to say that Christians refuse to 
recognize any difference between black and white, male and female, moron 
and genius, pygmy and giant, healthy and frail?’ he asked. “No,” 
answered the theologian, 


I don’t mean to say any such thing. Generally speaking, Christians can 
detect such differences about as easily as the next person. What I do mean 
to say is that Christians, when true to their faith and themselves, don’t 
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attach primary significance to such differences. This is true, not because 
Christians are unaware of these differences, but because they are aware of 
an infinitely greater difference. In fact, they are aware of another dif- 
ference that dwarfs both these and all other differences into comparative 
insignificance. 


Here the questioner urged the theologian to get specific. “Now just what 
difference would that be?” “That would be the difference,” the obliging 
theologian answered, “between life and its Author, between creature and 
Creator, between man and God.” 


Lest we draw the wrong conclusion from this exchange, let us mark 
well the theologian’s failure to deny the fact of such human differences 
as those of sex, size, intelligence, and race. Not only did he refuse to 
challenge their existence, he took their existence for granted. Moreover, 
if he had been pressed, I feel quite sure that he would have proceeded 
to find a place for them in the design and purpose of God. At any rate, 
I fail to see how any adequate Christian doctrine of creation could fail 
to trace such differences to the intention and will of the Creator. To be 
even more specific, I fail to see how, from the perspective of Christian 
faith, we can even question God’s responsibility for the variation of color 
in human skin. Since Christian faith sees God as the ultimate source and 
creative ground of all differences and likenesses among men, then God 
must take the credit or the blame, as the case may be, for our variation 
in color. In other words, from the standpoint of Christian faith, there is 
no room for question as to the source of the variation in color of skin; 
the only real question here raises the issue of the purpose behind this 
variation. 


Here science has not left us completely in the dark. Scientists have 
long been intrigued by the correlation between color of skin and natural 
environment. They have asked why the intensity of the color of a man’s 
skin tends to vary in direct proportion to the increase in the temperature 
of his environment. According to many modern scientists intensity of 
light and not heat holds the key to the explanation of this phenomenon.® 
Though beneficial to man in small quantities, the active rays of the sun 
work harm in large ones. Skin pigment, according to this theory, works 
as a ray filter which derives its efficiency from the depth of color. If this 
explanation be correct, then the Christian will have to see in color of 


*Douglas Jackson, “The Scientific Understanding of Race,” The Perkins School 
of Theology Journal, XI (Spring, 1958), 14-18. 
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skin a remarkable instrument of divine providence. Moreover, he will 
have to view as perverse or worse every effort to turn this symbol of 
the resourcefulness of God’s love into a sanction for the practice of dis- 
crimination against the objects of that love.’ 


Regardless of the true explanation of such variation in the color of 
skin, no treatment of it as a sanction of invidious discrimination can pos- 
sibly be reconciled with the Christian doctrine of creation. Dr. Benjamin 
Mays made this point to the Evanston Assembly of the World Council 
of Churches with a dramatic reminder. Any practice of discriminatory 
segregation on the ground of color, he declared, is “tantamount to saying 
to God, ‘You made a mistake God, when you made people of different 
races and colors.’ ” 


The correctness of this assertion may be inferred from the absence 
of racial considerations in the treatment of the doctrine of man in the 
works of Christian theologians. They do not raise the question “What 
is the Negro man?” or “What is the American man?” Omitting all the 
adjectives, they ask simply, “What is man?” Moreover, almost to a 
theologian, they find their answer in the interpretation of the biblical 
phrase: “So God created man in his own image.” To be sure, they have 
different views as to the meaning of the phrase “the image of God.” Some 
see in it a reference to man’s rational faculties, others say it stands for 
man’s personality, still others look on it as shorthand for man’s historicity. 
But regardless of whether they identify it as his rationality, personality 
or historicity, all alike find what is distinctively human about man in his 
relationship to God. 


They imitate the biblical narrative in their refusal to rate any human 
differences on the same level with the likeness all men bear to God in 
consequence of their creation in the divine image. Wealth pales into 
insignificance before this likeness; “The rich and the poor meet together,” 
says a biblical writer in Proverbs, “the Lord is the maker of them all” 
(22:2). And the same goes for power, wisdom, race, nation or whatever 
else vain man might fancy as a possible claim for special treatment at the 
hand of God; “Behold,” writes the author of Isaiah 40:22, “the nations 
are ... accounted as ... dust on the scales.” “All flesh is as grass” (40:6). 
God “sits above the circle of the earth, and its inhabitants are like grass- 
hoppers” (40:22). 


* Tilson, op.cit., pp. 98-103. 
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Of all the possible commentaries on man’s life from the perspective of 
creation, no other biblical writer or contemporary theologian capsules the 
matter more graphically than does the author of the last quotation in the 
preceding paragraph. To the question, What do you make of the people 
who treat their nationality, their race, their wealth, or their geographical 
location as proof of their innate superiority? he suggests the perfect 
answer: “It makes about as much sense as it would for one variety of 
grasshoppers to boast of their innate superiority over another breed of 
grasshoppers.”’8 


B. 


The Christian faith, because it sees God as the only true and authentic 
center for the organization of human life, must steadfastly resist every 
appeal for the transformation of race into such a center. And it must 
oppose such an appeal for what it is: an expression of idolatry—of the 
readiness, if you please, to measure the worth and chart the course of 
human life by something other than the sovereign love and will of the God 
who is the ground and goal of our existence. If I were to substitute state 
for race, many Americans, including some of our most ardent racists, 
would readily concede the timeliness of such a warning. Though the 
object of their fear might be either the NAM or the ADA, some such 


group would pose an insuperable barrier to any disposition they might 
feel to define good and evil, right and wrong, worthy and unworthy, by 
reference to the Nation as it is. “Besides, this sort of thing is for the 


Russians,” some of them would say. A few of them might even point to 
the Soviet Literary Gazette’s ill-conceived attack on the award of the 
Nobel prize in literature to Boris Pasternak as a typical illustration of 
the intellectual and moral arrogance behind such chauvinism. The Gazette 
denounced Pasternak for his criticism of “the Soviet Union and its social 
and governmental systems.” It had little to say about the plot, the 
characters, or the movement of Dr. Zhivago. Apparently great literature in 
the Kremlin must henceforth be judged on political grounds. Who knows 
but what Homer and Shakespeare, neither of whom managed a favorable 
prophecy of Kremlin supremacy of policy or personnel, will be consigned 
by the Gazette, together with the Bible, to the literary limbo? 


®The purpose of Deutero-Isaiah, as pointed out by Reinhold Niebuhr in Faith and 

History (New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1949), p. 36, is “to reinforce the 
concept of the divine sovereignty over historical destiny.” Cf. B. Davie Napier, 
From Faith to Faith (New York, Harper & Brothers, 1955), p. 30. 
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We Americans have no difficulty in penetrating the sham and pretense 
of such Russian brands of idolatry. Unfortunately, we do not have the 
same ability to recognize either the presence or the danger of our own 
homegrown varieties of idolatry. Yet they are very much with us, and 
the end of their influence is nowhere in sight. Moreover, in what must be 
set down as one of the most ironic facts of our time, some of the loudest 
critics of Marxism among us have allowed racial segregation to assume 
the same place in their thought that Communism occupies in Russian 
thought. Just a few illustrations. Many of the critics of the Supreme 
Court, when asked to justify their reference to its members as tools of 
the Communist conspiracy, never get beyond mention of their denial of 
the legality of segregated public schools. A high public official of another 
state has called in question the loyalty of teachers who oppose that state’s 
program of resistance to integration. An even higher official of another 
state first denied Billy Graham the use of the facilities of that state’s 
capital building, not for the very good reason that such a performance 
would violate the principle of the separation of church and state (though 
this idea did occur to him somewhat later), but for the very bad reason 
that this Evangelist encourages “the mixing of the races.” 


The frightening implications of such assertions leave little to the 


imagination. Those who make them betray a terrifying readiness to define 
the status quo in American race relations as an “end-in-itself.” They 
betray a similar readiness to treat the advocates of this view as a “law-unto- 


, 


themselves.” Nor do they hesitate to pass judgment on the patriotism of 
our judges, the loyalty of our teachers, the integrity of our ministers, and 
the rights and duties of the bearers of the Christian gospel by reference 
to their stand on segregation. If we accept unlimited devotion to a limited 
good as our definition of idolatry, must we not view racism as a very 
present, a very powerful and a very dangerous brand of idolatry here in 
these United States? 

It may be objected here that the champions of segregation, in their 
commitment to the cause of race, have escaped the bondage to self, which 
Christianity views as the root evil of human life. But the objection can 
hardly be sustained. Racism does not really enable us to overcome our 
self-centeredness. It only seems to do so, all the while presenting us with 
both the opportunity and the encouragement to become increasingly self- 
centered. Race provides us with an opportunity to feel proud and im- 
portant in a way that feeds our egocentrism and our longing for atten- 
tion and praise. When racists join together to swell the chorus of 
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praise to their race, each of them says to himself: “Think of it! I am a 
member of the Master Race!” The greater they think their race to be, 
the greater the importance they attach to themselves as its representatives. 
No matter how great the pride they take in their race, they are sure to 
take even greater pride in the fact it is their race. They make an idol of 
race because in so doing they can secretly idolize themselves. Since such 
idolatry can be practised in secret, the problem of egocentrism becomes 
all the more acute and dangerous. It becomes all the more acute and 
dangerous because they can now, since the problem of self-centeredness 
is secret and hidden, fancy themselves to have solved it through their 
unqualified loyalty to the purity and supremacy of their race. 


C. 


The Christian faith, because it aims at the creation of a fellowship 
in which loyalty to God in Christ takes precedence over all others, calls 
for the conquest of every barrier, including that of race, to the realization 
of this goal. The supraracial character of the early church offers us an 
instructive example of the distinctive mission and character of the first 
Christian fellowship. As for the incorporation of such a view into its 
missionary enterprise, the testimony is overwhelming. I need only quote 


a few of the typical statements of this policy from the New Testament! 


And this gospel of the kingdom shall be preached in all the world for 
a witness unto all nations (Mt. 24:14). 


Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost (Mt. 28:10). 


For God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have everlasting life. For 
God sent... his Son into the world . . . that the world through him might 
be saved (Jn. 3:16-17). 


But ye shall receive power, after that the Holy Ghost is come upon you: 
and ye shall be my witnesses in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and in Samaria, 
and unto the uttermost parts of the earth (Acts 1:8). 

Such statements offer convincing proof that the first church ignored 
such matters as color of skin and political citizenship in the definition of 
its mission. What is even more important is the fact it cut the cloth of 
ecclesiastical practice on the pattern of apostolic preachment. The author 
of Acts anticipates the Christian church’s absorption of all known racial 
and national differences in his account of Pentecost. The Christians gath- 
ered together on that occasion, according to his account, included “the 
residents of Mesopotamia, Egypt and the parts of Libya belonging to 
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Cyrene, and visitors from Rome, both Jews and proselytes, Cretans and 
Arabians” (2:9-10). The author of the Fourth Gospel bears similar testi- 
mony to the discovery in the Christian fellowship of an all-important 
bond of unity in Jesus Christ: “ ... his own people received him not. But 
to all who received him, who believed in his name, he gave power to 
become children of God; who were born, not of blood nor of the will of 
the flesh nor of the will of man, but of God” (Jn. 1:11-13). 


Various explanations of the early church’s remarkable achievements 
have been advanced. While most of them have some cogency, one deserves 
emphasis above all others. That was the church’s refusal of two gospels. 
It did not have one gospel for home missions, and another gospel for 
foreign missions. Everywhere the admission requirements were the same. 
Those first Christians paid slight attention to a man’s skin or the conditions 
of his natural birth. The only genealogy that mattered to them was the 
new birth, without which no person of any race could become a child of 
God in Christ and with which no person of any race could fail to become 
a child of God in Christ. The only distinction of significance to them was 
that of separating those who received Christ from those who rejected him. 


Those early Christians offered outsiders something vastly better than 


the promise of a supraracial and surpranational gospel. They offered 
them a supraracial and supranational fellowship. Because they did, out- 
siders not only welcomed and heeded their gospel; they joined their 
fellowship. Better still, they became insiders in life and faith as well as 
song and name. 


D. 


The Christian faith, because it springs from and feeds on the un- 
merited love of God, can never sanction any limitation of love on the 
basis of merit. George Foote Moore has defined the imitation of God as 
the norm and sanction of the Jewish ethic.® Despite Christianity’s separa- 
tion from Judaism, the imitation of God continued to serve as the norm 
and sanction of the Christian ethic. But one important difference needs 
to be observed here. Some of the wise men of the Jewish tradition credited 
God with a desire to do away with evil-doers as well as evil deeds. 
Granted such a promise, one should be very careful to reserve his love for 


* Judaism in the First Centuries of the Christian Era (Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
University Press, 1932), Vol. II, 103f. 
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only such as deserve it. But the Christian faith refuses the concession of 
any such promise. Since the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ 
seeks the redemption rather than the destruction of evil-doers, the imita- 
tor of this God can hardly be so choosy in settling on the objects of his 
love. As the recipient of indiscriminate love, he dares not risk the practice 
of discriminate love. As one transformed by undeserving grace, he dares 
not dispense grace only to the deserving. In fact, if we would imitate the 
God of the New Testament, we will reserve the double portion of our 
love not for those who deserve but for those who do not. We will reserve 
it for those who, precisely because they have done nothing to deserve it, 
stand so desperately in need of it. We will not turn their unimpressive 
past into an excuse for the denial of love. We will give ourselves to them 
in love in the hope of securing for them an open future. 

This brings us face to face with the sharpest point at issue between 
the Christian and non-Christian interpretations of our racial crisis. The 
advocates of white supremacy never weary of reciting an impressive array 
of hard facts in defense of the status quo. “Now there are the facts,” 
they say, “and also reasons why I’m opposed to equality and integration. 
Negroes, in comparison with the whites, have a higher birth rate, a 
higher crime rate, a shorter life expectancy, more communicable diseases, 
fewer professional positions, commit more homicides, etc.” As a Christian, 
I would not feel constrained to deny a single one of these alleged facts. 
I might go on to point out that such facts apply neither to all Negroes 
nor only to Negroes. Just as some Negroes have managed to escape such 
misfortune by moving into a higher economic bracket and better residential 
districts, numerous whites in the lower economic brackets and undesirable 
residential districts suffer similar misfortunes. However, I’m quite sure 
that, sooner or later, as a Christian, I would be forced to question the 
relevance of all these factors, alleged or otherwise. I would be forced to 
say: “Granted the accuracy of your facts, my faith would force me to 
draw from them exactly the opposite conclusion from yours. Just as our 
Lord said that it’s not the whole but the sick who stand in need of the 
physician, so it’s not the strong and privileged but the weak and under- 
privileged who stand in special need of love and encouragement.” 

At any rate, if and when we withhold either ourselves or our love 
from such people, we ought to be honest enough to deny any precedent 
in our Lord’s life for such loveless action. Was it not his championship 
of the weak and underprivileged that called down on his head the wrath 
and fury of the leaders of the synagogue? Indeed, as noted by the eminent 
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Jewish scholar, Montefiore,!° Jesus’ refusal to spurn the companionship of 
people with loathsome diseases, social disadvantages, economic handicaps, 
and religious problems set him off from the other religious leaders of his 
day. Worse still, at least from the viewpoint of the “nice” gossips, Jesus wel- 
comed the company of the not-so-nice people. He did not even turn his 
back on the candidates for membership in the Galilean underworld. As 
if it were not crime enough to choose his disciples from the ranks of smelly 
fishermen and dirty tillers of the soil, he associated, and apparently with- 
out embarrassment or apology, with the riff-raff of society. His concern 
for the wearer of the “scarlet letter” did not end with the discovery of a 
new illustration for a life-situation sermon. He tarried in her presence 
long enough to assure her that his Father’s kingdom has room in it for 
transformed harlots. He repeated this assurance for the benefit of thieves, 
the first-century counterparts to modern shoplifters or pickpockets. Nor 
did he withhold it from the publicans, cheap racketeers who minted 
capital off the collusion between foreign tyrants and native goons. 


Before turning the disadvantages, the diseases, the crimes, and handi- 
caps of American Negroes, whether alleged or real, into a defense of 
segregation, American Christians of the white race might well ponder 
our Lord’s reminder to other disciples of his who felt ill-disposed to 
imitate his example of free association with the victims of social injustice 
and economic oppression. “A disciple,” Jesus said, “is not above his 
teacher, nor a servant above his master; it is enough for the disciple to 
be like his teacher, and the servant like his master” (Mt. 10:24-25). 


E. 


The Christian faith, because it centers in the worship of a living and 
reigning Lord, bids us- become Christ’s contemporaries in obedience to 
God. How difficult it is for us Christians to be Christian in our use of 
tenses and prepositions in our interpretation of Christian faith and life. 
As if somehow the Lordship of Christ were no longer a reality with 
which we have to come to terms, we speak of his resurrection in the past 
and not the present tense. It is who he was and what he did, not who he 
is and what he does. Then, as if unmindful of the fact, we members of 
his church have become the body in and through which he would now 
express his personality in the life of the world, we pray for the gift of 


* C. G. Montefiore, “The Originality of Jesus,” Contemporary Thinking About Jesus, 
Thomas S. Kepler, ed. (New York, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1944), p. 381. 
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his kingdom to us, not through us. In keeping with our carelessness on 
these scores, we multiply words of praise in honor of Christ’s Lordship 
over yesterday. Thus we excuse ourselves from the more demanding and 
rigorous exercise of working for Christ’s enthronement as Lord of today, 
in the here and now of our own immediate situation. To be sure, our 
action is understandable. After all, it is really a quite simple and altogether 
safe exercise. At least in this country, it has become an unwise, if not 
downright dangerous, thing not to hail our Lord’s triumphant encounter 
with the first-century foes of Christian faith. Indeed, it has become 
almost as unwise and unsafe to deny his revolutionary impact on the 
first century as it is to suggest the need for our revolutionary impact on 
the twentieth century. But if we deny such a need, no matter how under- 
standable our action, could we seriously undertake its defense in the name 
of our Lord Jesus Christ? In short, considering the high cost to him of 
his obedience to God, would he—or better, could he—reckon the difficulty 
and unpopularity of faithfulness in our time as a valid excuse for our 
easy toleration of injustice and discrimination in disobedience to God? 
Before answering this question, perhaps we should take another look at 
his ministry and the popular reaction to it. 


According to the author of the Gospel of Luke, Jesus took advantage 
of a visit to the synagogue in his hometown in Nazareth to announce his 
mission in life. He read from Isaiah 61:1lff. these words (see Luke 


4:18-21): 


The spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he has anointed me to preach 
good news to the poor. He has sent me to proclaim release to the captives 
and recovering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty those who are oppressed, 
to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord. 


Though scholars have questioned the historicity of this incident, no one 
could justly question the appropriateness of this passage as a description 
of the life and work of Jesus of Nazareth. This is precisely how he did 
spend his life: preaching to the disinherited “people of the land,” setting 
free the captives of public scorn and indignation, restoring vision to the 
victims of spiritual myopia and ecclesiastical astigmatism, opening new 
doors of opportunity for the destitute and afflicted, and proclaiming the 
nearness of the reign of God. 


As Jesus rendered this ministry, the crowds around him grew larger. 
A few of these people joined him to lift up their cross. But not the 
vast majority of men. They preferred rather to remain spectators than 
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become participants in this life-and-death struggle between faith and 
unfaith. Yet they respected Jesus. They even called him “Lord.” In 
fact, they called him “Lord, Lord!” But Jesus said unto them, “Not 
every one who says to me, ‘Lord, Lord’ shall enter the kingdom of heaven, 
but he who does the will of my Father who is in heaven.” 


A few years ago I wrote the teacher’s guide for a series of Sunday 
School lessons in the International Lesson Series. One of these lessons, 
based on James 2:1-13, bore the title “Democracy in Christian Fellowship.” 
These verses from James deplore the manifestation of partiality in the 
household of God because of economic differences. I thought it only 
proper that I should call attention to the most painfully obvious barrier 
to democracy in Christian fellowship in our own time in the development 
of the lesson from this passage. 


A Southern minister wrote me a letter concerning my interpretation 
of James. “During the course of the lesson,” he observed, “the angle 
of racial prejudice is brought into sharp focus.” Then, after noting the 
failure of the author of the James’ passage even so much as to hint at any 
sort of racial tension, he invited me to write him a few words in explanation 
of my strange action. 


This was my answer: 


If you wonder why I included the racial problem in my discussion of the 
lesson in question, I suppose there are at least two relevant considerations. 
First of all, as I see it, the use of a “text” in a Sunday School lesson does 
not mean that we should narrowly explore the meaning of the passage in 
question in its ancient setting. We must proceed to evolve and apply the 
implications of that passage to the related problems of our own times. Then, 
in the second place, I cannot escape the conviction that if Jesus were in my 
city or yours he would not spend his time recalling the problems, most of which 
have been either successfully hurdled or hopelessly buried, of democracy in 
the churches at Corinth and Antioch in that distant “once-upon-a-time” when 
you and I, as yet, had not seen the light of day. 


Are the Christians of our day ready to join hands and hearts with 
other like-minded peoples in the faith-demanding battles of our time? For 
slum clearance that little children, neither yours nor mine but God’s, might 
grow to maturity in an environment of decency? For the extension of 
the benefits of education to all people, irrespective of race, national origin 
or previous condition of servitude? For the elimination of corruption from 
the courts, as reflected in the practice of trimming the punishment to fit 
the criminal’s station or race? For an end to the practice of invidious 
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discrimination in industry? in housing? in public life? in voting? For 
the elimination of the barriers to brotherhood, whether of creed or greed, 
of history or geography, of nation or race? 


If their faith in Christ makes room for such contemporary claims as 
these, let us not be surprised if they do not hear our Lord’s stinging rebuke: 
“Not every one who says to me, ‘Lord, Lord’, shall enter the kingdom of 
heaven, but he who does the will of my Father who is in heaven.” It 
could be, that they have Christianized their use of tenses and prepositions. 
Perhaps they have come to see the Lordship of Christ as a present reality. 
And that the kingdom of God in Christ cannot come to them save as it 
comes through them. 


IV. SuMMARY 


In conclusion, even though I have found greater support in Christian 
faith for the solution of “equality and integration” to our race problem than 
for any other, let me hasten to urge the need for humility, penitence and 
forgiveness in our bid for the application and implementation of this 
solution. Remembering how much our own experiences have prepared 
us for the acceptance—or at least the consideration—of this solution to 
our problem, let us try to put ourselves in the place of those who favor 


one of the other solutions. Before expanding our own chest and pointing 
a guilty finger in their face, let us pause to ask ourselves where we would 
stand if, instead of our experiences, we had known their experiences. 


Once we thus realize that our convictions on this issue reflect not 
only superior insight but our own personal history, some of the smug 
arrogance that turns deep convictions into occasions for the display of 
self-righteousness will begin to disappear. Pride will begin to give way to 
humility. Then, as we become aware of our tendency to judge the limited 
experience of others by our own limited experience, humility will give 
way to penitence. Moreover, since our neighbors’ warped views are due 
to the fact that they, like ourselves, live a limited life and lack the capacity 
to see everything fully and whole, we must learn to forgive them. In 
fact, just as we once felt they should pray, we shall come to feel each 
of us must pray: “God, be merciful to me a sinner!” 


Please do not dismiss this as another plea for more of our already 
most over-worked virtue, tolerance. As G. K. Chesterton noted, all too 
often, tolerance is the virtue of the people who don’t believe anything. 
We cannot be indifferent to the existence or outcome of racial ideas for 
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which we can find no room in the gospel of Jesus Christ. But we will 
express our concern for Christian ideas in humility, with a prayer of 
penitence in our hearts and the readiness to forgive our hostile neighbors, 
as God, in his mercy, forgives us. 

This, as I see it, is the Christian way of working for integration as 
the solution to the race problem, a problem which has long since become 
a crucial issue in every single area of life in this era of the split atom and 
supersonic travel. 

















The Old Testament as Word of God. By 
Sigmund Mowinckel, translated by 
Reider B. Bjornard. New York: Ab- 
ingdon Press, 1959. 144 pages. $2.75. 


Sigmund Mowinckel of Norway is un- 
doubtedly one of the most technically 
competent and germinal Old Testament 
scholars of the present century. His 
Psalmenstudien (1921-1924), in which the 
Psalms were studied in relation to the 
living cult of ancient Israel, revolution- 
ized the study of the Psalter and opened 
up a new frontier to Old Testament sci- 
ence. His monumental work on the ori- 
gin and development of messianism, in 
He That Cometh (1954), must be taken 
into account by every serious student of 
this subject. And in numerous articles 
professor Mowinckel has made an im- 
pact on the total range of technical bib- 
lical scholarship. The present work, how- 
ever, popular in nature, is addressed to 
lay people. It is a remarkable work in 
that the author, for all his technical 
ability and achievements, has very effec- 
tively spoken to his audience. 

Unlike so many books of this type 
which lose the inquirer of the Old Testa- 
ment in a maze of peripheral considera- 
tions, the present work deals with the 
heart of the matter. The central concern 
of the book is: “How can the many ap- 
parent or real obscurities in the Old 
Testament be harmonized with the as- 
sertion that it is the word of God?” 
(p. 5). Initially, one is confronted by the 
fact that the Old Testament “contains 
many statements of historical, geogra- 
phical, chronological, and biological na- 
ture, and so on, that simply cannot be 
harmonized with the present stage of our 
knowledge, statements which, therefore, 
to that extent are erroneous” (p. 13). The 
Old Testament, furthermore, “in all 
points is related to the culture, mentality, 
morality, and knowledge of a specific 
time, and in many ways reflects the char- 
acteristic Jewish view of life, God, and 
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man” (p. 14). Does this mean, therefore, 
that the Old Testament is not the word 
of God or is the word of God only in a 
qualified sense? “No!” answers Mo- 
winkel. Any difficulty occasioned by these 
observations is created by the theory of 
verbal inspiration and scriptural infal- 
lability, a theory that has no valid basis 
in the Bible itself. The solution lies in 
seeing that the revelation of the Old 
Testament has been given in the events 
of history, a revelation that was appre- 
hended and witnessed to by inspired men 
living in and conditioned by this history. 
This raises the question of the rela- 
tionship of the history of Israel to all 
other history. “It is . . . contrary to the 
biblical view of God as the God of his- 
tory to assume that there is history that 
has not been guided by him and that 
does not have connection with his plan” 
(p. 54). Yet God has revealed himself 
in the history of Israel as he has in 
no other history. From the Christian 
point of view, the fullness and complete- 
ness of God’s revelation is Christ. While 
there are many lines of revelation in 
human history, the “genuine main line 
of the history of salvation” leading up 
to Christ runs through the Old Testa- 
ment (p. 55). This special quality of 
God’s revelation “probably is the deepest 
problem for the theologian since his- 
torical-scientific theology arose” (p. 64). 
For “how can anything that has devel- 
oped in history, that is, relativity, have 
absolute and eternal significance?” (p. 
65). This is something that can be 
known only as it is experienced in faith. 
It may be explained in terms of the 
non-repeatability, the once-for-all-ness of 
history. It is a matter of historical fact 
that there have been unique persons and 
unique events that have had “decisive 
importance for all the future” (p. 66). In 
this sense concrete, historical entities ap- 
pear that have eternal significance. 
When revelation is understood as God’s 
giving of himself in the events of history 
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the “obscurities” of the Old Testament 
may be clarified. Since God has clothed 
his revelation in the history, culture, men- 
tality, and individual personalities of an- 
cient Israel the factual errors and the 
inconsistencies of the Old Testament be- 
long to the form, not to the essence of 
the revelation. This understanding even 
explains and makes acceptable the fact 
that there is much in the Old Testament 
that is ethically below the level of the 
New Testament. For God gives to his 
inspired witnesses only what they are 
able and willing, in the light of their his- 
torical, cultural, and religious situation, 
to receive. This does not mean that the 
inferior portions of the Old Testament 
are not the word of God. They are the 
word of God in that they show “how 
great or how small a distance the people, 
or parts of it, had then come in their 
understanding of the divine truths and 
in their willingness to grasp the meaning 
of God’s guidance in history. They also 
show what type of human material God 
has to create and transform in order to 
reach his goal” (p. 110). 

Having understood all this about the 
Old Testament as the word of God, one’s 
use of the Old Testament is not complete 
until it has become the word of God 
for him, here and now. If this is to be 
so one must first make himself contem- 
porary with the original event of rev- 
elation. Having done that, he must then 
transpose his understanding of the ori- 
ginal event into the present, must examine 
himself and ask what bearing it has upon 
him and his society. The original rev- 
elatory event becomes the word of God 
for me “when it (that is, a very specific 
detail in it) hits me in a tender spot, 
strikes into my situation, and smites my 
conscience” (p. 124). And the very con- 
crete nature of the revelation of the Old 
Testament makes it possible for it to be 
relevant to every individual, in every 
situation, in every age. 

Incidental to the presentation of the 
“argument” of the book are excellent 
discussions of the use of poetry, myth, 
and legend and the meaning of “word” 
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and “witness.” On page 108 there is a 
splendid statement of the nature of the 
task of scientific biblical criticism: 


It is proper and according to the will 
of God that historical work with the 
Bible never ceases, never leads to in- 
disputable results for every question. 
This is no defect in historical (critical) 
theology and inquiry. On the contrary, 
that is its honor, its right to exist be- 
cause that is what invariably forces it 
to go back to the “sources,” that is, 
the living life. 


And throughout the work there is an 
emphatic emphasis on the centrality of 
Christ to the understanding and interpre- 
tation of the Old Testament. In view of 
the fact that many Old Testament schol- 
ars seem oblivious to the fact that the 
Messiah has come this is indeed a wel- 
come emphasis. 

The present work was first presented 
as a series of lectures in 1938, In pre- 
paring the manuscript for the English 
translation, the author felt, surprisingly, 
no need to remove certain outcroppings of 
the Wellhausenian reconstruction of 
Israel’s religion that appear from time 
to time. These are evident in the em- 
phasis on the development of Israel’s 
religion and in the allusions to the three 
classical stages of this development ac- 
cording to the Wellhausenian reconstruc- 
tion: primitivism, prophetic reform, and 
spiritual monotheism (cf. pp. 34, 36, 38, 
57, 61, 76, 140). One of the great achieve- 
ments of the present generation of Old 
Testament scholars is the demonstration 
that the Wellhausenian reconstruction of 
Israel’s religion was artificial and in 
many instances did violence to it. Another 
point of view that reflects the spirit of 
an earlier time but which is widely 
challenged today is that the pre-exilic 
prophets were strictly prophets of doom 
(cf. pp. 17, 19, 57, 110, 112, 142). Ina 
passing reference (p. 66) the title “Son 
of Man” is defined as meaning simply 
“man,” a meaning which stands in con- 
flict with the usage of the term on pp. 
113, 118. Without explanation the Sinai 
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covenant is referred to as a “renewal of 
the covenant with Yahweh” (p. 33). Sur- 
prisingly the development of rabbinical 
Judaism is called the “petrification” of 
that religion (pp. 113, 115-116, cf. p. 56). 
This is a judgment that, in the light of 
recent studies in Judaism, can hardly be 
sustained. “Decree of self-surrender” on 
p. 83 should read “degree of self-sur- 
render.” 

From the point of view of technical 
scholarship there is little that is new in 
this work. Yet it is truly a creative work 
in that it takes widely accepted results 
of critical scholarship and presents them 
clearly and forcefully for the layman. The 
Old Testament as Word of God could 
hardly be improved upon as an answer to 
the questions and uncertainties of the 
first responses of a sensitive mind to the 
Old Testament. And the answers are 
given with such conviction and warmth 
that the author, quite unconsciously, wit- 
nesses to his own faith, 
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The Gospel According to Luke. By A. R. 
C. Leaney. New York: Harper and 
3rothers, 1958. xii - 300 pages. $4.00. 


This book is one in the series known as 
Harper’s (Black’s in England) New 
Testament Commentaries. This excellent 
series is now approaching the half way 
mark in its published volumes. The au- 
thor of this work is a British theologian, 
lecturer in Christian Theology at Not- 
tingham University. This book follows 
the assigned plan for these commentaries. 
There is an introduction, covering about 
one quarter of the total pages, which is 
followed by a new translation. This is 
set in most readable black-face type 
which sets it apart from the commentary. 
Each chapter of Luke is given a chapter 
in this book and the translation is 
broken up into sections which are, in turn, 
the subjects of the exegesis. 

Professor Leaney has undertaken some 
new and fresh emphases and interpreta- 
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tions. He undertakes not the usual his- 
torical approach but “to assess the char- 
acter and value of Luke both as theo- 
logian and historian.” He uses relevant 
references from the Dead Sea Scrolls as 
well as from the wide range of the work 
of many New Testament scholars. Prob- 
ably the most distinctive contribution is 
to be found in ten special notes on par- 
ticular subjects and passages which oc- 
cupy as many pages as the preceding in- 
troductory problems. 

Luke’s theology arises from his theme 
which is the establishment and the main- 
tenance of the reign of Christ. He sets 
Jesus not only on the throne of Israel 
but also on the throne of the universe. 
His kingship embraces and absorbs his 
other titles. His royal personality, the 
events by which he claimed his throne 
and his effects upon other persons, es- 
pecially in healing and forgiveness, con- 
stitute the gospel. Since Jesus does not 


yet reign in full actuality, Luke’s escha- 
tology includes the thought of “glory,” 
“The keystone of his theological arch,” 


which begins at the birth of Jesus but 
which he enters into by suffering and 
death. This “glory” is shown at the 
Transfiguration, the Resurrection, and the 
Ascension, “Such manifestations are the 
‘days of the Son of man’” (pp. 37, 69). 
Hence, Luke thinks not of one appear- 
ance but of a number of appearances of 
the Lord. Both of these claims about 
Jesus, viz. his kingship and his succes- 
sive appearances on days of the Son of 
man, are debatable, but the author has 
strongly supported his positions. 

More questionable is the identification 
of the “two men” (24:4) “angels” (24:23) 
at the tomb with Moses and Elijah (pp. 
71, 167, 291). The author has explored 
to an unusual extent the significance of 
Elijah in various parts of the Gospel 
but it appears that with Luke’s well 
known interest in angels it is better to 
retain the usual identification of the two 
at the tomb as angels. 

The introduction is a splendid example 
of brevity and selectivity in the face of 
many problems. Leaney rightly rejects the 
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suggestion of Williams in his volume on 
Acts in this same series, that Acts was 
written prior to Luke. Concerning author- 
ship of the Gospel Leaney is cautious. 
“Nothing in our review of the evidence 
makes it impossible to identify the Luke 
of tradition with Luke, Paul’s compan- 
ion.” Internal evidence suggests a date 
after A.D. 70 but “without any decisive 
indication for a date soon after that 
catastrophic year” and origin in Greece is 
possible (pp. 10-11). 

The translation is “an attempt to rep- 
resent the Greek in a manner faithful to 
the original, which renders it more apt 
for comment than for reading aloud” 
(p. 76). The result is clear, readable, 
direct, flowing, and interesting, as Luke 
himself in the Greek. Sometimes there is 
freedom to put the thought effectively 
into English. The Prodigal Son “frittered 
away his capital by living in extrava- 
gance” (p. 216). The blind man at Jer- 
icho answered Jesus’ question about what 
he wanted Jesus to do for him, “Sir, 
for me to see again” (p. 235). The Eng- 
lish equivalents for money and measures 
are not the same as American, Occasion- 
ally there are words which sound 
strange. On the return from Jerusalem 
Jesus was thought to be in the “caravan- 
serai”’ (p. 102). The upper room was 
ready, “strown” for the Passover (p. 
264). 

The commentary is usually selective 
and competent. Many passages are brief 
but illuminating at the needed points. 
Some sections are too brief. It is not 
enough to give no explanation and to 
cite one reference to 2 Kings 12:9 in 
the story of the widow’s coins. The ref- 
erence to Jehoida’s special chest for 
money gives no light on the “treasury” 
in Jesus’ time in a different temple, 
many centuries later (p. 257). On the 
other hand, the discussion on “Paradise” 
is a remarkable summary of information 
(pp. 285-7). In general, this is a valuable, 
scholarly, up-to-date, and important com- 
mentary. 

There is one series of omissions and 
errors in the numbering which needs to 
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be corrected. For each chapter both the 
chapter and verse divisions of Luke are 
cited at the beginning of the chapter. 
However, the chapter is omitted at pp. 
204, 211, 216, 220, 248, 289. Where it is 
inserted at p. 227 it should read XVII 
instead of XVIII. 
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Paul’s Message and Mission. By William 
Baird, New York and Nashville: Ab- 
ingdon Press, 1960, 176 pages. $3.00. 


The author describes Paul as the great- 
est and most efficient missionary and theo- 
logian of the early church. His New 
Testament sources are Romans, I and II 
Corinthians, Galatians, Philippians, I 
Thessalonians and Philemon. His method 
of study is that of modern scientific his- 
torical literary criticism, refined and 
deepened, he says, by his own personal 
faith, That faith appears to be a form 
of neo-orthodoxy. 

All men are sinners. In this sin all 
men participate because they are men 
(pp. 34, 39), Redemption from sin is the 
restoration of man to his original rela- 
tionship with God through God’s giving 
of his own Son (p. 139). 

The word of God cannot be equated 
with the words of men. That God spoke 
is more important than what God spoke 
(pp. 70, 72). The content of the word 
of God is the crucified and resurrected 
Christ. In the crucifixion and resurrection 
of Christ, God has acted for the salvation 
of men. 

Divine wisdom does not come to man 
through his mental powers. Man cannot 
know the wisdom of God through the use 
of his mind. Such wisdom is gained by 
man only in his personal encounter with 
the crucified and resurrected One (p. 
122). 

The author differs from many in pre- 
senting Paul and the neo-orthodox the- 
ology by including a social gospel as an 
essential part of the whole faith. Scien- 
tific biblical scholarship is evident in 
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every chapter. The book is stimulating 
reading. 

A liberal raises certain questions about 
this presentation. It seems to many that 
Paul is not a theologian at all, but a 
great religious genius, completely dedi- 
cated to God in all his living and think- 
ing. He has many theological and phil- 
osophical insights, but these are often 
inconsistent with each other, and taken 
together they form no one theology or 
philosophy. 

The view that man is a helpless sin- 
ner ignores the great goodness and cre- 
ativity of homo sapiens. Paul himself is 
one of the besc examples of goodness and 
creative thinking. The alleged universal 
sinfulness of man may equally well be 
interpreted as the long evolution of man, 
and his further need for growth under 
God. To say that man’s salvation is re- 
storation to some earlier and better rela- 
tionship with God hardly seems factual, 
since man seems in many ways closer to 
God now than he ever was in his long 
animal evolutional past. 

The idea that wisdom of God comes 
not through man’s use of his mind but 
through some personal encounter with the 
crucified and resurrected Christ also 
raises serious questions. The concept of a 
crucified and resurrected Christ is a cre- 
ation of the mind of man. Likewise the 
term “word of God” is a figure of speech 
created by man. All words on earth are 
the words of men. 

This interpretation of Paul and the- 
ology minimizes Jesus, his life and teach- 
ing. Supremely important as he is, Paul 
is not greater than his master. For many, 
Jesus is the greatest example and _ in- 
terpreter of the Christian faith. 


A. O. STEELE 


Johnson C. Smith University 


Christendom. By Einar Molland, New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1959. xiv- 
418 pages. $10.00. 


Americans are interested in a compar- 
ative study of the denominations and 
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sects of Christendom. It is not at all 
unusual to pick up a popular magazine 
and discover that religion is running 
neck and neck with sex and politics in 
the race to gain the attention of the read- 
ing public. Americans want to know 
more about Roman Catholics, Methodists, 
Baptists, Lutherans, Episcopalians and 
the so-called Quakers. What do these 
people believe? How do they worship? Do 
they have a distinctive form of church 
government? What were the historical 
circumstances surrounding the origin and 
organization of America’s religious insti- 
tutions? Even the secularized college stu- 
dent may freely elect to take a course in 
religion if he can satisfy his curiosity 
about the differences and_ similarities 
which both separate and unite Christians. 

Dr Molland, Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in the University of Oslo, an- 
swers many of these questions with the 
skill and accuracy of an experienced 
scholar who is at home both in patristic 
and New Testament studies. With order- 
liness and precision Molland discusses 
the historical background, forms of wor- 
ship, polity and doctrines of the major 
branches of Christendom. A __ liberal 
sprinkling of Latin quotations enables 
the serious student to read for himself 
the very words chosen by Christians as 
they sought to give expression to their 
faith in creeds, confessions and conciliar 
decrees. This does not mean that Mol- 
land’s style is either dull or stodgy. 
Thanks in part to H. E. W. Turner who 
helped Molland with English idioms, the 
present volume combines sound scholar- 
ship with a lucidity of style that makes 
for easy and profitable reading. 

It is the outline and organization of 
the book which raises the biggest ques- 
tion in the reviewer’s mind. Molland 
divides his exposition into two major por- 
tions. In the first part of the book he 
discusses what he calls the Churches of 
Christendom (p. 8). Here he considers all 
of the groups mentioned above in this 
review, plus such additional groups as 
the Eastern Orthodox, Reformed Church, 
Swedenborgians and Adventists. In the 
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final section of his manuscript, Molland 
considers “some bodies which themselves 
claim to be Christian, but which cannot 
properly be considered as belonging to 
Christendom” (p. 8). According to Mol- 
land, Unitarians, Christian Scientists, 
Jehovah’s Witnesses and Mormons be- 
long in this latter category. It is not clear 
just why the Sabellian tinge of Sweden- 
borgianism (Molland’s own description) 
qualifies as a Church of Christendom 
whereas the Unitarians anticipated by 
Jewish Christianity and Monarchianism 
(again Molland’s description) are regard- 
ed as being outside the pale of Christen- 
dom. 

Perhaps a partial solution to the prob- 
lem is found in Molland’s conclusion that 
the “outstanding feature common to all 
Christians is that they have one and the 
same Lord” (p. 361). As a member of 
the Faith and Order Commission of the 
World Council of Churches, Molland is 
well aware of the problems involved in 
including Unitarians in an organization 
of Christians who confess that Christ is 
the Son of God, Lord and Savior and 
Incarnate Word. But he may not be fac- 
ing reality when he says, “A compromise 
like Unitarianism which represents a 
faded undogmatic form of Christianity 
no longer possesses any significant ap- 
peal” (p. 336). There may well be more 
Unitarianism within the Churches of 
Christendom (especially in America) 
than Molland can recognize from his 
continental viewpoint. 

It is also true that in this age of fast 
moving ecumenical endeavor Molland’s 
work is already dated by mergers and 
plans for merger which have come so 
recently that they could not be mentioned. 
For instance, there is no mention of the 
Congregational-Christian merger with 
the Evangelical and Reformed Church. 
These limitations notwithstanding, it 
would not seem an exaggeration to say 
that Molland’s study is one of the best 
available today. 


THURMAN L,. Coss 


Hamline University 
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Jesus and the Trinity. By Walter Rus- 
sell Bowie, Nashville: Abingdon Press, 
1960, 160 pages, $2.75. 


This book is an important contribution 
to both religion and theology. The author 
is aware of the fact that religious feeling 
is not enough unless it is accompanied by 
religious conviction as well. Hence the 
importance of doctrine for a Christian. 
The reason why Christian doctrine is no 
longer a vital element in Christian life 
is because it is approached from the spec- 
ulative and conceptual point of view 
rather than from the standpoint of ex- 
perience, 

In this book Dr. Bowie approaches the 
study of the doctrine of the Trinity from 
the standpoint of the living experience of 
a believer in Jesus as man revealing God 
in the sense of one who makes it pos- 
sible for man to participate in the trans- 
cendent reality of God. 

This book is inspired by the author’s 
living faith in Christ as God with man, 
and in the doctrine of the Trinity he 
finds satisfactory interpretation of this 
faith, theologically and doctrinally. To 
Dr. Bowie, Jesus illumines the doctrine 
of the Trinity and the doctrine of the 
Trinity explains Jesus as he could not be 
otherwise explained, for any other ex- 
planation is beset by the danger of in- 
terpreting Jesus in purely human terms 
and this deprives the Christian religion 
of its religious depth and meaning. 

The author is helpful in his criticisms 
of neo-Orthodox approaches to Christian- 
ity. In my article on Rudolph Bultmann’s 
Theology in this Journal in 1958 I have 
criticized Barth’s theology on the same 
grounds as the author does. My personal 
acquaintence with Barth, however, makes 
me uneasy of my own and similar criti- 
cisms. I am becoming increasingly aware 
that there is somewhere a misunderstand- 
ing in our approach to Barth. The respon- 
sibility for this falls chiefly on Barth 
himself. Because he wants to remain 
faithful to classical Calvinism, Barth’s 
theology befogs Barth, the Christian man, 
the lover of Mozart’s music, the anti- 
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Hitler voice in Europe during the last 
war. 

Dr. Bowie’s criticism of the “psycho- 
logical Trinity” of St. Augustine and his 
followers such as Dorothy L. Sayers is 
sound and welcome. The weakness of Dr. 
Bowie’s book lies chiefly in his discus- 
sion of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, 
which I consider the key to any construc- 
tive discussion of the doctrine of the 
Trinity. The author’s leaning on Cyril 
Richardson for guidance on this matter 
does not help him to overcome his dif- 
ficulties on this issue. The way in which 
Dr. Bowie irtegrates the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit into the doctrine of the 
Trinity is precarious, even unnecessarily 
so. I think the New Testament revela- 
tion gives us better clues about the Holy 
Spirit than those which Dr. Bowie gives 
us in his book. But in spite of this weak- 
ness the reader’s response to the doctrine 
of the Trinity, after reading Dr, Bowie’s 
book, warms up appreciably and this is 
no small achievement. 

Although this book is sensitively and 
well written and was meant to help the 


general reader, I think it can be fully 
appreciated only by the reader who is in 


Dr. Bowie’s own predicament, i.e, a 
need to think through one’s religious 
commitment to Jesus in all its doctrinal 
depth. Unfortunately, many Christian 
teachers stop long before this. Dr. 
Bowie’s book is a challenge to the lazi- 
ness of such people. But the chief con- 
tribution of this book lies in the fact 
that it links biblical and historical the- 
ology and makes them one; for if the 
theological trends for splitting these two 
continue it may be disastrous for the 
unity of Christian thought. 

There is a small point of historical 
criticism which should be brought out. 
This is the author’s statement that the 
phrase “The Holy Spirit proceeds from 
the Father and the Son” belongs to the 
Nicene creed. This doctrine of the 
“double procession” was never form- 
ulated at the Council of Nicea (325) or 
its successor, the Council of Constanti- 
nople (381). This was, in fact, a later 
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violation of the Nicene Creed by Latin 
theology for which Nicea should not be 
blamed — or credited. This last point is 
mentioned only because theology must 
be subject to historical scrutiny if it is 
going to be a creative and critical sci- 
ence. 

This book is warmly commended for 
its approach, its style, and the light it 
throws on the most important Christian 
teaching concerning the Christ and God. 


C. B. ASHANIN 
Allen University 


New Accents in Contemporary Theology. 
By Roger Hazelton, New York: Har- 
per & Brothers, 1960, 144 pages, $3.00. 


This book is about new vistas and 
tasks in contemporary theology. The im- 
plication of this book is that theological 
work, like that of a housewife, is never 
finished. Probably the reason for this 
state of affairs is that a theologian thinks 
God’s thought after him and since God 
thinks many of them, the theologian is 
kept busy trying to keep up. More prob- 
ably the reason lies in the fact that the- 
ologians think God’s thought wrongly and 
therefore have to review their position 
frequently. This explains why theology 
is a supremely creative and critical dis- 
cipline. Apart from this, theology is re- 
sponsible for relating Christian thought 
to the rest of human creativity in order 
that by this correlation man may achieve 
a unified view of himself and his world 
and thus know himself as the divine 
image, capable of fellowship with God, 
his creator, the goal and meaning of his 
existence. 

This book may be divided into two 
parts. Part I consists of chapters I, II, 
and V which describe the problems of 
theology “abroad,” i.e., in relation to the 
arts, science and philosophy and other 
religions. Part II consists of chapters II 
and III which discuss theological prob- 
lems “at home,” where various theological 
and doctrinal positions are critically ex- 
amined, together with a reappraisal of 
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the ecumenical confrontations for the- 
ology and the church. 

Dean Hazelton’s book may be called 
an opener of new theological vistas and 
tasks and may be described as an orig- 
inal, dynamic and illuminating introduc- 
tion to theology. Like every good intro- 
duction it is packed in its relatively short 
length with all the prerequisite instru- 
ments for further research; new ideas, 
suggestions and approaches. It is a chal- 
lenging book. The author calls his the- 
ological approach “The Theology of In- 
vitation.” He thinks that this kind of 
theology would be able to meet new op- 
portunities and challenges which face it 
and thus theology may be enabled to make 
further contributions in interpreting God, 
who has revealed and given himself to 
the world in Jesus Christ in order to 
redeem it. The range of the author’s 
thinking is matched only by his sensitivity 
and vast reading. This is a book which 
gives to the reader a good, up-to-date 
theological orientation. Many of the au- 
thor’s criticisms are profound and their 
depth is enhanced by his fidelity to the 
principle of speaking the truth in love, a 
principle one would like to see other the- 
ologians adhering to so consistently. 

The author’s appeal for a conversation 
of theology with the arts, philosophy and 
science is not only important for under- 
standing modern man, but, I believe, for 
the inter-Christian understanding among 
the Orthodox, the Catholics and the Pro- 
testants. 

I believe also that the secret of the 
Orthodox soul and the Protestant and 
Catholic minds is bound up with a deeper 
understanding of the arts, science, and 
philosophy, respectively. Any Orthodox 
would agree that the author touches upon 
the innermost secret of Orthodox religi- 
ous consciousness when he writes: 

“The icon participates in the reality 
which it symbolizes, and this participa- 
tion is not so much a question of subject 
as of style; for it is not as if we knew 
apart from symbol what was being sym- 
bolized.” 

In the discussion of science and the- 
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ology one misses the name of Prof. 
Charles Raven, who, more than any the- 
ologian in recent years, has contributed 
to this dialogue. 

Many of Dr. Hazelton’s views, such as 
his criticism of Tillich’s correlation 
method and his approach to the non- 
Christian religions, need to be reflected 
upon before any judgement may be pro- 
nounced on them. In connection with the 
latter, the author’s assertion that in the 
particularity of Christianity lies its uni- 
versality has a profound significance and 
implies also that Christianity embraces 
all religion and gives it meaning. 

“Precisely,” writes Dr. Hazelton, “be- 
cause I believe God to be who he is 
through the Word which he has spoken 
to us in Jesus Christ our Lord, I have 
the very strong suspicion that his revela- 
tion is not confined to me and my fellow 
believers. It is exactly by reason of God’s 
unique disclosure of himself, his will and 
way for the world, that I cannot limit 
God’s revelation to Christianity.” This 
is a more positive attitude towards other 
religions than has been shown hitherto, 
for it implies a Christian respect for 
them, while in no way watering down 
the truth of Christianity as a unique 
religion. 

This book is a welcome newcomer into 
the world of theological literature and 
for its price it is a bargain.. 


C. B. ASHANIN 


Allen University 


Pictoral History of Philosophy. By 
Dagobert D. Runes. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1959. 406 pages. 
$15.00. 


If it is not completely true that the 
eye is quicker than the brain, it is true 
that visual images reinforce mental 
images. Runes’ Pictoral History of Phil- 
osophy is a monumental work in that 
he has brought to life the great thinkers 
of philosophical history in visual form. It 
is an uplifting experience to ponder the 
ideas that flowed from the pen of Plato, 
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Confucious, Ramakrishna et al, but some- 
thing meaningful is added when you are 
confronted with the vivid image of the 
thinker himself. Before, he speaks ab- 
stractly, though his insights are timeless, 
but now, his insights become alive and his 
thought takes on concreteness. This work 
is a worthy contribution to the study of 
philosophy. It contains nearly one thou- 
sand illustrations covering more than 
three thousand years of world philosophy. 

What has just been said makes the 
book invaluable, but there is more. The 
work resulted from years of research in 
many parts of the world. Thus there are, 
in addition to portraits, other illustrations 
germane to the author’s purpose, viz., that 
of presenting all available pictoral mater- 
ial to make the philosopher and_ his 
thought more vivid to the student of 
philosophy. In this work he accomplishes 
what has never been assembled in one 
volume. This is a real contribution to the 
appreciation and understanding of the 
great minds of the centuries. His selec- 
tion of great thinkers may be considered 
representative rather than arbitrary. One 
has to be selective in such undertaking 
in order to reduce the task to manage- 
able ‘size. His selection appears to be a 
worthy one. Furthermore, he brings to 
the work insights from his own philos- 
ophical orientation and states briefly, but 
profoundly, the basic contributions of the 
thinkers used in this work. This is worth- 
while, since the pictoral material is de- 
signed to supplement rather than replace 
the philosopher’s thought. In this matter 
his balance is good; for though such in- 
formation is readily accessible elsewhere, 
it is more convenient to have the visual 
and mental images of the philosopher to- 
gether at a single glance. 

This work by Runes is a real contri- 
bution to the history and philosophy of 
religions and to the appreciation of world 
literature. The worthy by-product of such 
a work may well be greater understand- 
ing between inter-cultural groups—East 
and West. But, at this point, more could 
have been introduced on thought from 
the Far East, i.e. Japan. Runes devotes a 
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reasonable amount of space to Indian 
thought. But the attention he gives to 
Oriental thought is not in proportion to 
the present need for understanding this 
thought. A contemporary Zen scholar, 
Suzuki, is treated briefly, but no atten- 
tion is given to such an _ outstanding 
progenitor of Zen Buddhism as Dogen 
or other philosophers with similar stature 
in Japanese history. Russian thinkers like 
Tolstoy, Soloviev, Berdyaev and Com- 
munist theorists like Engels, Marx and 
Lenin are not ignored, though more light 
from this quarter is needed, This crit- 
icism appears justified in view of the fact 
that the work was obviously intended to 
present representative thinkers and their 
ideas from the whole human race. In 
view of this a noble purpose might have 
been served in an objective study of this 
type to have raised the Bamboo and 
Iron Curtains much higher than Runes 
has done in this volume. This work is 
indeed monumental and it is obviously the 
accomplishment of a great philosopher 
and skilled researcher. It is a must for a 
resource work for students or profes- 
sionals in the history of philosophy. Per- 
haps this criticism is superficial, since it 
has more to do with the scope of the 
work than with its quality. And perhaps 
what I have suggested might best be 
achieved by a special work dedicated to 
this wider concern along similar lines. 
This is, on the whole, perhaps the great- 
est encyclopedic achievement of Runes 
who has done so much in this field. 


J. Deotts Roserts 
Howard University 


The Philosophy of Karl Jaspers. Edited 
by P. A. Schilpp. New York: Tudor 


Publishing Company, 1957. XXVI— 


918 pages. $10.25. 


This ninth volume of “The Library of 
Living Philosophers” is the result of 
communication ; communication first with 
Jaspers’ writings and later in the “Phil- 
osophical Autobiography” and the “Re- 
ply to My Critics” with Jaspers him- 
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self. The most pressing reason for a com- 
prehensive critical evaluation of this phil- 
osopher’s thought is that there has not 
yet been made an organized review of his 
method and of the ramifications of his 
thinking. His influence has steadily spread 
throughout the last thirty years until to- 
day Jaspers is recognized throughout the 
world as the foremost contemporary 
Christian existentialist. Few modern 
thinkers have made significant contribu- 
tions to such a variety of fields as he 
has. The unity of his philosophizing is 
often difficult to discern, and both par- 
tisans and critics have at times misinter- 
preted it. The present volume can serve 
both as an introduction to Jaspers’ work 
and as a commentary and systematic pres- 
entation for the professional philosopher. 

The most obvious form in which the 
unity of Jaspers’ thinking expresses it- 
self is his philosophy of communication, 
of the genuine solidarity of the I-Thou 
relation. The most extensive study in 
this volume, that of Fritz Kaufmann, is 
centered on the development and the 
implications of that philosophy. An 
equally important center, however, is Jas- 
pers’ concept of the encompassing, since 
it affects not only his illumination of 
Existenz but also his logic and philos- 
ophy of history. A perceptive paper by 
Gerhard Knauss draws Jaspers’ thought 
together in terms of the polarity of sub- 
ject and object represented by the en- 
compassing. In dealing with a philosopher 
whom many have criticized before un- 
derstanding him, there are an additional 
five essays which bring to the reader’s 
attention specific and basic concepts in 
Jaspers’ thinking which he might other- 
wise miss. These are followed by three 
essays on the impact of Max Weber, 
Nietzsche, Kierkegaard, and Heidegger 
on his thinking. Jaspers’ interpretations 
of the nature of science and of the rela- 
tion between science and _ philosophy 
offers another illuminating access to the 
heart of his philosophizing. 

Four essays are consequently devoted 
to Jaspers’ contribution to psychopath- 
ology and philosophical anthropology. For 
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Jaspers, man is never completely under- 
standable by science, and man’s perfect- 
ability through politics and history is 
limited. Four essays focus the thinker’s 
approach to political science and the phil- 
osophy of history. Both are basically de- 
termined by his belief that the individual 
and society exist as reality and value, 
but are derived from the basic reality of 
communication, After four essays on re- 
ligion, the two concluding essays dwell 
on the contribution of the existentialist 
to the understanding of poetry and art. 
In their reflection upon the philosophical 
basis of literary research, they trace the 
limitation of philosophical language. 

The penultimate group of four papers 
concentrate on the relationship of the 
existentialist’s thinking to religion. Jas- 
pers’ critique of religion is not an aux- 
iliary part of his reflections, but per- 
meates his entire philosophy. The self- 
assertion of philosophical faith opposes 
religion understood as mysticism or as 
authority. Philosophical faith of the ex- 
istent, as Paul Ricoeur elaborates in his 
penetrating essay, is more than universal 
understanding. It indicates the emergence 
of the metaphysical dimension of reality 
in view of the alleged betrayal of the 
world by religious faith. Jaspers phil- 
osophizes beyond the opposition of faith 
and intellect and espouses religion as the 
relation of the existent to transcendence. 
This relation, as Soren Holm stresses in 
his lucid essay, is formalized, because 
Jaspers does not want to express himself 
in an objectively decisive manner, and 
his concepts should therefore not be 
questioned as to their content of knowl- 
edge. 

Much as philosophy is faith and as 
such criticizes knowledge, Jaspers’ inte- 
gration of the reading of ciphers into 
his reflection on being does not corre- 
spond to a positive theology. Ciphers can- 
not be more than transcendent intentions 
realized by the free existent in his capac- 
ity to effect a primal upswing. For the 
theologian, Jaspers’ dissolution of re- 
ligion into speculative ciphers stems from 
his attempt to resolve the problem of the 
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existent instead of the salvation of free- 
dom which should be the true intention 
of religion. The theologian is hesitant 
to follow Jaspers’ preoccupation with ab- 
solute reality which he fears to be a 
philosophical substitute for what Chris- 
tian theology calls “grace.” When Jaspers 
emphasizes foundering as a distinctive 
cipher for the experience of transcend- 
ence, he definitely borders on an heroic 
demonology: transcendence appears to 
become a power carrying its effect direct- 
ly into the world. Jaspers himself believes 
in philosophizing in the fruitful tension 
between the openness for myths with its 
potential “aesthetic non-obligatoriness” on 
the one hand and the experience of an 
“unpictured deity” (p. 782) at the risk 
of extinguishing being in a dimensionless 
point on the other hand. 

An awareness of the differences be- 
tween Jaspers’ thinking and that of 
Christian theologians who have been in- 
fluenced by the philosophy of communi- 
cation should not imply a minimization 
of the great similarities. Jaspers acknowl- 
edges that each religion has its origin in 
a separate revelation and finds its fulfil- 
ment in the suspension of all separate- 
ness. He emphatically rejects the claim 
to universal validity of any religion even 
for those who live in it. In his combina- 
tion of spiritual tension and conceived 
unity Jaspers is similar to his important 
intellectual forebears, Kant, Kierkegaard, 
and Nietzsche. In his unwillingness to 
emphasize intensity for its own sake, he 
has gone beyond them. Establishing phil- 
osophical faith while criticizing knowl- 
edge, he finds theological “allies in the 
struggle against . . . the spectres of ra- 
tionalism and nihilism” (p. 778). Jaspers 
humbly acknowledges that the quietude 
of philosophical faith might be over- 
thrown by existential realities which can- 
not be anticipated. 

The foregoing comments, focussing on 
those disquisitions that treat of Jaspers’ 
ideas on religion, illustrate the breadth 
of scope of the topics dealt with in this 
volume. A co-operative work of twenty- 
four collaborators is bound to contain 
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some difference in tone, understanding, 
and appreciation as well as some repeti- 
tion. It is difficult to overcome the fre- 
quently unfortunate alternation of broad- 
ly descriptive esays and interpretative 
analyses. With the possible exception of 
Baumgarten’s and Walter Kaufmann’s 
contributions, none of the articles has 
been written by opponents of the phi- 
losopher’s thought, as the General In- 
troduction suggests. These remarks do 
not intend to belittle the editor’s. achieve- 
ment in integrating the material and sup- 
plying a precise glossary, a comprehen- 
sive bibliography of Jaspers’ writings, 
and a competent index. 


Paut J. MEIER 


University of Massachusetts 


Human Freedom and Social Order: An 
Essay in Christian Philosophy. By John 
Wild. Durham, North Carolina: Duke 
University Press, 1959. v-250 pages. 
$5.00. 


In this work Wild uses recent phe- 
nomenological methods to examine prob- 
lems in ethics and society. He sees the 
need for a Christian philosophy and con- 
ceives the absence of such a philosophy 
as a gap in our intellectual history. He 
observes that such a system has been in 
our intellectual history. He observes that 
such a system has been glimpsed by Aug- 
ustine, Pascal and others but it has not 
been coherently and persistently worked 
out as an independent discipline. The 
Christian faith has been combined with 
an abstract mode of objectivist thought 
which arose in Greece under the inspira- 
tion of alien religious sources. A claim 
has been made of a divine faculty of 
reason in man which is able to appre- 
hend the timeless essences of things, de- 
ducing a closed system of being from 
self-evident principles. Recent criticism 
has weakened this time-honored position 
beyond repair. No closed system will 
ever be demonstrated in such way as to 
rule out all other alternatives and thereby 
end our intellectual history. 
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In confronting this state of affairs, 
Wild suggests an open Christian phil- 
osophy. The rule of such a philosophy 
is that of striving as a purely human 
discipline to take account of the evidence 
available to all, being ultimately inspired 
by the Christian faith. 

The transition from myth to reason is 
reflected in Christian thought, but Chris- 
tian thought is not to be identified with 
either style of thought. In recent times 
Christian scholarship has made _ this 
clear. We must be aware of the fact that 
human reason is a contingent occurence 
that happens in time. It cannot climb 
out of history to attain a timeless truth. 
Reason ended the reign of myth. Reason 
has the task of recovering the lost unity 
of myth either by the individual man 
alone, or by social man in the state. But, 
it must be remembered that both individ- 
ual and social reason are impure and 
variable. 

Wild is right, I believe, in his assertion 
that human reason is inextricably bound 
up with the rest of us, and equally subject 
to the limits of humanity. Natural the- 
ology which rests its case on reason be- 
longs to an uncertain and unfinished en- 
terprise which relies on a kind of faith. 
Wild gets to the heart of the matter when 
he observes that men exist in the world 
subjectively from the inside. This exis- 
tence cannot be observed from the outside 
as a fact, but only directly as lived from 
within. It follows that God cannot be 
adequately understood objectively in the 
third person and demonstrated by logic, 
since God is not a conceptual object. Thus 
rational theology refers to a God already 
known in another way. The reason why 
the God of the rational theologian re- 
sembles the Christian God is that he is 
using reason to explain what he believes. 

Wild gives a significant critique of per- 
sonal and social ethics and seeks to 
bridge the gap between them. He con- 
ceives of political forces working of 
themselves, according to nature, produc- 
ing a natural peace on which the order 
of grace is founded. Human freedom is 
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divided between the two, and is in dan- 
ger of being absorbed by nature or 
grace, or by both together. That the two 
orders may harmonize is assured by the 
unity of God, the common creator. But 
if Grace is to work at all in human his- 
tory, it must first be received into the 
heart of man and exercised by free de- 
cision. Hence the order of human society 
is best when it supports human freedom 
and personal existence on the basis of 
its openness to transcendence. 

Wild suggests a sense of the world of 
free existence that lies between nature 
and grace. A new understanding of the 
natural law must be achieved. New 
insights into the social order and the 
wider world of the individual must be 
revived and created. Social organization 
must be viewed as a condition for life, 
not as life itself. In all of this the 
Church has its rightful place. 

Wild’s contribution in this work is 
worthy of wider consideration. The book 
is important in view of the searching 
questions raised and the attempt to re- 
late theory to practice. He has made a 
real case for creative development in 
Christian philosophy. In my _ opinion, 
however, his helpful criticism of theories 
is more important than his constructive 
thought. In those areas where he has made 
a positive assertion, one can think of in- 
stances of a clearer statement elsewhere. 
It appears that Wild is dissatisfied with 
traditional Christian thought and is seek- 
ing after a unique position of merit, but 
at this point he has the problem of 
stating well this new position. These 
problems are not new. In one sense there 
is nothing new and the novel is always 
difficult to communicate to the tradition- 
ally-minded. On the other hand, the new 
is not always the best and this is espec- 
ially true in this field. Finally, to follow 
the author through this profound study is 
an enriching experience, very much 
worth the effort. 


J. Deotis Roperts 


Howard University 
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Hamann, Johann Georg. Briefwechsel. 


Edited by W. Ziesemer and A. Henkel. 
Insel-Verlag. Wiesbaden. Vol. I, 1955. 
477 pages; Vol. II, 1956. 539 pages; 
Vol. III, 1957. 469 pages; Vol. IV, 
1959, 513 pages. 


From the theological point of view, one 
of the more important impulses for the 
revived interest in Hamann is the op- 
portunity his work affords for a better 
understanding of the relation between 
faith and reason. Hamann’s thinking sets 
out from the interdependence of thought 
and language and rejects any attempt to 
consider meaning apart from its expres- 
sion. The semantic duality in unity of 
language is arrived at by a bipolar con- 
ception of linguistic constructs: as ab- 
stractions, they are a relation to one side 
of reality, but only as symbols they 
have meaning. To describe the unity of 
language, Hamann uses consistently re- 
ligious terminology. Thought and lan- 
guage are held together by the rationally 
demonstrable unity of the created, which 
is a “parable” of the unity of the Creator 
by whom it is known. There is no ex- 
pression of meaning for Hamann without 
the presence of symbols, and there is no 
religious cognition without both faith 
and reason. Faith and reason should co- 
operate in language, and Hamann’s al- 
leged anti-rationalism is merely opposi- 
tion to the excessive use of reason to de- 
stroy faith and its symbolism. Reason 
held to its proper domain cannot conflict 
with faith. 

In view of Hamann’s well-known aver- 
sion to system as “in itself a hindrance 
to truth” and his early clarity about 
man’s incapacity to free himself from 
the conditions which are binding upon 
reason, it is doubtful whether his cor- 
respondence could supply, any more than 
his work, a principle illuminating all the 
aspects of his thinking. Only the avail- 
ability of all the eight projected volumes 
will allow any final conclusions as to 
the extent corrections of the existent 
image of Hamann will be necessary be- 
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cause of the presentation of some hither- 
to unpublished material. The fertilizing 
effects of Hamann’s wide contacts did 
come to fruition in his later years, when 
the spiritual support of his friends be- 
came some compensation for the lack of 
material security. As the present collec- 
tion contains only few letters to Hamann, 
it is difficult to decide whether the some- 
times uneven flow of messages is caused 
by Hamann’s correspondents, his own 
changing communicativeness, or simply 
the loss of documents. 

At this writing, the first four volumes 
of Hamann’s correspondence have ap- 
peared. Volume One covers the years 
from 1751 to 1759. His letters to his 
family, youth friends, and fellow stu- 
dents are of above average lucidity, and 
there are frequent references to early 
work projects allowing a better under- 
standing of the difficulties surrounding 
their execution. There is little indication 
of the later compression of Hamann’s 
thought, but there are already frequent 
instances of hopelessly obscure allusions. 
The references to his decisive religious 
experience in London remain vague. 

Volume Two encompasses the decade 
from 1760 to 1769. The family is still in 
the center of the letter writer’s interest, 
though early literary success has brought 
him into contact with Nicolai, Mendels- 
sohn, and Herder. Years of intensive 
biblical and classical studies are followed 
by short periods of office and journalistic 
work, representing vain attempts at a 
settled existence. Only his Gewissensehe 
with Anna Regine after the death of his 
father and a steady position as a customs 
official help him to regain at least the 
external continuity necessary for the 
maturing of his work. 

The letters of the period from 1770 
to 1777 constitute volume Three. A fruit- 
ful exchange of ideas with Herder foc- 
uses Hamann’s attention on the philos- 
ophy of language, but his interpretation 
of Kant’s writings sets Hamann in an 
array against rationalism. Through the 
intermediary of Herder, he has a lib- 
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erating influence on the German Storm 
and Stress literary group and Goethe, 
and the circle of his correspondents 
widens to include the poet Claudius and 
the psychologist Lavater. The happiness 
of his family life is a frequent topic but 
it remains subdued by the overshadowing 
financial burden caused by his numerous 
children and the illness of his brother. 

Hamann’s letters from 1778 to 1782 
fill volume Four. The flood of indictments 
issuing from his pen subsides. The tone of 
his missives becomes more and more 
ironical and the style rather involved. His 
work as customs-house administrator 
leaves him unfulfilled: “Sitting at the 
receipt of custom” (St. Matthew 9:9), 
he sees himself called to the imitation of 
Christ. His nightly reading and writing 
do not fully offset the depressive effects 
of his daily troubles. Only his faith helps 
him to overcome his hypochondriac con- 
stitution. The widely ranging adventures 
of his mind make him acutely aware of 
the limitations of his condition. He is 
attracted and repelled by all the mounte- 
banks of his time, and the contempo- 
raries begin to speak of his mysticism and 
obscurity. Passionately conceived literary 
plans are passionately discarded. His 
metacritique of Kant, though significant 
indeed, is rebuffed. Reading in Luther 
that “life is not piety, but a becoming 
pious . . . it is not a being, but a be- 
coming” helps him to stand the test of 
these years. 

The severe limitations of Hamannian 
thinking and literary style are less in- 
cisive in the production of the epistolar- 
ian, who visualizes concrete readers, than 
in the writings of the philosopher. His 
correspondence supplies valuable elucida- 
tions of his literary work and confirms 
that many of his invectives are of more 
abiding value than some of his critics 
have supposed. The completion of the 
present edition of Hamann’s correspon- 
dence, together with Nadler’s recently 
issued six volumes of Hamann’s writings, 
will make, for the first time in history, 
all of the thinker’s work available in 
print. The material of the four volumes 
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under the reviewer's eye, ready for pub- 
lication in 1940, only narrowly missed 
destruction by the war and the subsequent 
Soviet take over of KOnigsberg. May a 
more benign fate reduce the time needed 
to do a similarly careful editing, annotat- 
ing, and indexing job of the last four 
volumes, which will unfortunately no 
longer benefit from Walther Ziesemer’s 
untiring labors of a lifetime spent on 
Hamann. 


Pau J. METER 


University of Massachusetts 


The World’s Living Religions. By 
Robert E. Hume. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1959. i-335 pages. 
$3.50. 


This is a valuable resource book in 
the history and philosophy of religion. 
It is indeed worthy of revision. C. S. 
Braden, in his preface to the revised 
edition, asserts that the purpose of re- 
vision is not to change the complexion 
of the work but to bring it up to date. 
Since the book was first written new 
discoveries have been made and varying 
fortunes of races and cultures have 
brought about changes in the religions 
which must be reported. 

The information that the author con- 
tributed in the area of value judgments, 
especially in the listing of elements of 
strength and weakness in each faith or 
in the comparison between religions, has 
remained intact. In other words, in spite 
of crucial disagreements between the 
author and Braden over a period of more 
than a quarter of a century, the attempt 
is made to present the work to the reader 
in the spirit of the original intention of 
the author. However, criticism and the 
general give and take of the dialogue 
between men of different cultures cur- 
rently leaves some of the harsher judg- 
ments of Hume obsolete. Even the most 
conservative Christian scholars today 
would take exception to some of his 
judgments by virtue of the impact of 
recent insights and evidence. 
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It follows that the weakness of the 
original work is made vivid by the revi- 
sion. The weakness of the earlier work, 
in my opinion, is twofold: (1) it bears 
the marks of subjectivism (a westernized 
Christian bias); and (2) it lacks the 
insights of recent archaeological findings 
which have revolutionized this field of 
study. Hume shared the spirit of many 
of his contemporaries, viz. that western 
man has always been ahead of his oriental 
brother. Recently the rise of slumbering 
civilizations and their quest of  self- 
determination, together with the findings 
of the archaeologists in all parts of the 
world, call forth a need for the re- 
evaluation of non-Christian religions. It 
is in the light of Braden’s presentation 
of this new world-view that he has ex- 
posed the inadequacy of Hume’s judg- 
ments. It may be noted, however, that 
Hume did justice to the subject from 
the perspective of the light available. This 
is praiseworthy and all that we have 
a right to expect. 

Hume made a real contribution to the 
field of World religions, and would have 
been classified by his contemporaries as 
liberal and critical. He made an honest 
effort to be objective—that is, as far as 
it is possible for him to be. Both in the 
original intention of the author and the 
revision, the book is a must for students 
of world religions. In its brevity and 
clarity, it remains one of the best resource 
books available on the subject. 


J. Deotts Roperts 
Howard University 


Mudra: A Study of Symbolic Gestures 
in Japanese Buddhist Sculpture. By E. 
Dale Saunders. New York: Pantheon 
Books, 1960. 296 pages. $7.50 


Mudra is the Sanskrit term for the 
symbolic gestures or hand postures used 
in Buddhist rituals and inconography. In 
this work the author studies mudra main- 
ly in reference to Buddhist sculpture in 
Japan. The author has a general interest 
in all far Eastern art, which is evident 
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in his work, He provides a convenient 
pictorial index to each mudrd. He pre- 
sents thus the eight principles and six 
secondary symbolic gestures. He later 
discusses each mudrd in the text on the 
page which corresponds to the number 
designating each gesture in the pictoral 
index. He also provides a number of 
plates of figures which illustrate more 
completely certain important facts of 
Far Eastern art. His notes on pronuncia- 
tion and careful definitions are quite help- 
ful to those who are just finding their 
way in Asian studies. 

He informs us that the symbolic ges- 
tures called mudraé may be divided into 
two general groups: mudra in the sense 
of signs symbolic of the metaphysical as- 
pect of esoteric ceremonies; and mudrd, 
used particularly in iconography, to evoke 
a specific episode of the Buddhist legend 
or to identify divinities. The former are 
ritual mudrd which form an integral part 
of religious ceremonies. The latter are 
iconographic mudré which have multi- 
plied greatly in sculpture and in painting. 
Though the two groups of mudra appear 
related, Saunders is mostly concerned 
with the iconographic aspect of Buddhist 
art. Often the gestures of a statue, its 
posture and general characteristics, reveal 
its religious and metaphysical symbolism. 

A great range of opinion as to the in- 
terpretation of the term mudra exists 
among authorities in the field of Buddhist 
iconography. The three basic interpreta- 
tions may be summarized as follows: (1) 
a seal or imprint left by a seal; (2) a 
manner of holding the fingers; and (3) a 
counterpart of a god. In some cases (in 
Trantrism) the mudra becomes the sym- 
bol of the Buddha. The Shingon rite 
aims, by means of dharani and mantra, 
accompanied by mudrd, to unite the 
worshipper with the Supreme Spirit. It 
is complemented by a system of medita- 
tion peculiar to Tantrism, in which pow- 
ers are transmitted from the object of 
meditation to the person meditating. It 
is certain that the ritual gesture we 
know as the mudra@ existed even before 
the organization of Buddhism into a re- 
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ligious system. Its use in the Veda is 
attested, while its presence in the magical 
rites of primitive Buddhism is undeniable. 
The appearance of mudrad in Tantrism 
constitutes a revival of the earlier ges- 
tures. It is impossible to evaluate the in- 
fluence that the ritual gesture was able to 
exercise on early iconography. The in- 
fluence may be traced from India through 
Tibet and China to Japan. 

The author classifies the mudra in 
terms of four fists and twelve hand- 
clasps, (pp. 35-42). Later, he studies the 
history and meaning of the mudrd. The 
segan-in mudra indicates the charity of 
the Buddha. The semui-in mudrd@ indi- 
cates the gift of fearlessness. The an-i-in 
mudra represents the perfect wisdom of 
the Buddha. Others represent adoration, 
subjugation of the demons, concentration, 
the turning of the wheel of the law and 
other similar meanings. 

The author points out that the spread 
of Buddhism throughout Asia imposed on 
the mudra considerable modifications of 
meaning. The Chinese artists who con- 
tinued the Indian tradition appear to have 
had only superficial notions of Indian 
iconography and were doubtless unaware 
of the texts which underlay the Indian 
art. Even though by the VIIth century 
Chinese artists carried Buddhist statues 
home as a token of their pilgrimage to 
India, these statues without the religious 
texts were meaningless. The freedom of 
interpretation of the Chinese and Jap- 
anese works are a contrast to the Indian 
tradition. The Japanese did not have a 
fundamentally philosophic or metaphysical 
turn of mind. The general aspects of the 
statues meant more to the Japanese than 
the meaning of details. The Japanese 
tradition was composite and the Buddhism 
of Japan inherited influences of non-In- 
dian personalities and countries. Thus the 
iconographic variants encountered en route 
were reflected in Japanese art. This led 
to a body of confused and contradictory 
documentation. Only the gesture and at- 
titude make the personage intelligible to 
us as a symbol of a religious or meta- 
physical idea. It is essential to know the 
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attitudes and gestures most often met 
with in a Buddhist imagery in order to 
understand the meaning of the statues. 
The mudra are discussed by the author 
against this background. 

Saunders treats the eight mudra, in 
addition to the asané (postures, such as 
“lotus”) and the attributes, i.e. alms bowl 
and the thunderbolt with a critical and 
thorough coverage. The author discusses 
the history and symbolism of each mudra 
in a detailed manner, illustrated with 
drawings, diagrams, plates and sculpture. 
The volume is valuable to the general 
field of Oriental religions, casting light on 
the thought and history of the field as 
well as its art. The work is thoroughly 
annotated with bibliography and textual 
index. In this work we have scholarship 
at its best by a master of the subject at 
hand. 


J. Deotis Rosperts 


Howard University 


Symbolism in the Bible and the Church, 
(Illustrated). By Gibert Cope. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1959, 287 
pages. $10.00. 


From the title, this book from England 
might be expected to be little more than 
a dull collection of antiquarian lore of 
interest only to the expert in the field. To 
some extent this is the case; the reviewer 
found the first two chapters to have a 
mildly sedative quality mitigated some- 
what by a collection of well-chosen illus- 
trative plates. 

But the non-specialized intellectual will 
find the book worth looking into for two 
reasons. (1) It is lightened by a lively 
style. Like Sir James Frazer in The 
Golden Bough, the author seems to have 
enough confidence in his scholorship to 
risk the strictures of his fellow scholars 
in making his writing interesting. Infor- 
mation is punctuated frequently with sen- 
tences such as the latter. “The subject 
bristles with difficulties of all kinds, and 
though one treads even more delicately 
than Agag, one is likely to be hewn in 
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much smaller pieces. But the risk must 
be taken” (p. 153). 

(2) Beginning with Chapter three, 
“Psychological types,” and increasingly 
from there on, the writer concerns him- 
self often with the insights of depth psy- 
chology. We do not say that he is always 
clear, nor does he plumb the bottom of 
the depths; but then neither do the depth 
psychologists themselves, for they are 
capable of becoming very mysterious in 
some of their sayings, while none have 
described with any precision just where 
the bottom is. Cope, therefore, has been 
content to testify here and there to the 
fact that a religious symbol is likely to 
evoke much more than its manifest mean- 
ing, a truth that the student of religion 
should never be permitted to forget. 

For example, in his discussion of the 
tendency in Christianity, as well as in 
other religions, to worship a Mother God, 
he points out that a need for the loving 
and protecting mother reaches deep down 
into the unconscious of the average in- 
dividual. A mother goddess will appeal 
to a primordial reservoir of yearning as 
universal as the need for food and ten 
times as poignant. Protestants then will 
want to think twice before they dismiss 
the cult of the Virgin Mary as mere 
idolatry. We cannot get rid of the Virgin 
as easily as that. First we would have to 
eliminate those psychological urges on 
which honor to the Virgin ultimately 
rests, 

Indeed, one of the themes of the book 
is that in summarily banishing art from 
the churches, the Reformation perpetrated 
a psychological offense against man, (e.g., 
pp. 138-139) and impoverished him emo- 
tionally. The raising of such issues as this 
by an Anglican priest may make the 
Protestant rub his eyes, but it is a ques- 
tion which he must consider, At any 
rate its consideration may help to ex- 
plain the trend toward ritualism that we 
observe in so many of the traditionally 
non-liturgical churches. 

The book, in summary, is a good one. 
Particularly if the reader is not so com- 
pulsively conscientious as to think he has 
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to read every word, whether it interests 
him or not, he will find the volume both 
instructive and stimulating. 


WALTER Houston CLARK 


Hartford School of Religious Education 


Conversion. By E, Stanley Jones. Nash- 
ville: Abingdon Press, 1959, 5 - 253 
pages. $3.25. 


A book of striking impact for our day, 
Conversion shares with us many signifi- 
cant and enriching experiences of E, 
Stanley Jones. In it he describes con- 
version in a very practical and down to 
earth manner. He shows first, the neces- 
sity of conversion for each individual, 
what it consists of, and how different 
areas of a person must be converted. 
These are vividly portrayed through the 
many incidents and experiences which 
the author sets forth. It definitely shows 
that one’s whole self must be converted, 
thus resulting in a converted iove, and a 
converted life. 

Dr. Jones brings to focus the point that 
even doctors and psychiatrists today must 
rely on Christian conversion for the cure 
of their patients. Therefore it is necessary 
to be not simply a doctor, but a Christian 
doctor. 

This book gives one the feeling of the 
desperate situation man finds himself in 
without the acceptance of God as Father 
and Jesus Christ as Lord. For our very 
well-being depends upon this fact. It is 
also quite clear that because of this grave 
necessity there are no _ prerequisites to 
conversion, except surrender to the will 
of the Divine. There are no demands 
made on man—this is an offer—“the gift 
of God.” 

The author continues by pointing out 
that “you do not have to find God—you 
have to put yourself in the way of being 
found by God. He is seeking you. No one 
is further than one step from God, and 
that one step is turning around.” Would 
that Christians as well as sinners remem- 
ber this. For this simple theology has 
long been the need of our present world. 
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One can find in it the assurance that is 
not confused by complexities. It is the 
assurance which results in a different out- 
look on life, where our mental and emo- 
tional attitudes are seen in the context 
of Christianity. For, says Dr. Jones, “con- 
version converts from fear and resent- 
ment and therefore saves from neurosis.” 
Also when we have inner convictions 
even our words will take on new meaning 
and “instead of defeatist words we use 
victorious words; instead of pessimistic 
words we us hopeful words; instead of 
no words we use yes words.” 

One must cultivate conversion through 
discipline. Dr. Jones must have sensed 
this great need among our Christian fel- 
lowship, for truly too much cannot be 
said in this area. We sadly lack the urge 
or zeal to form good habits—those that 
will enrich the Christian life—such as 
daily prayer and Bible reading. Once this 
great admonition by the author is grasped 
then the church will be able to realize 
better the need for winning the unsaved— 
for those in the church will experience 
a burning desire to win others to Christ. 

Conversion is not possible without the 
intervention of the Holy Spirit. For the 
Holy Spirit delves deeply into that which 
we call the subconscious and removes 
from it selfish egoism, self-righteousness, 
resentments, spiritual impotence, criticism, 
bigotry, race prejudice, selfish acquistive- 
ness, lack of self-sacrifice, and fear. All 
these traits, Dr. Jones states, the disciples 
had before the Holy Spirit entered their 
lives. It will remove them from ours 
also as we surrender. Through the guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit we are able to 
remain consecrated, For it consecrates as 
it cleanses. When one has the Holy Spirit 
in his life, then the Kingdom of God is 
inevitable. 

It is not necessary to say more for one 
to realize that in Dr. Jones’ book we have 
a priceless gem. It is a book which points 
up much that is now being shaded, and 
one which will probably cause a revival 
in the life of each one who reads it 
and more so in the lives of others as 
a result of their having read it. One can 
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tell that this man’s life is devoted to con- 
version or the saving of souls. It presents 
a challenge to the Christian—to ask the 
question, What am I doing to make Chris- 
tianity contagious? It challenges the sin- 
ner to change his philosophy of life—to 
take on Christ—to Conversion. 


L. VENCHAEL BootH 


Zion Baptist Church, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Readings in the Psychology of Religion, 
Edited by Orlo Strunk, Jr. New York 
and Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1959. 
7-288 pages. $4.50. 


The interest in the field of psychology 
has revitalized the interest in the psy- 
chology of religion. This makes the col- 
lection of writings in the field here pre- 
sented of great importance. The editor is 
unusually well qualified to select those 
works of vital importance from which 
to extract the most valuable material. 
Having been a teacher of psychology and 
an executive of the Institute of Pastoral 
Care, he has insights theoretically and 
practically which make this work ex- 
ceptionally valuable for the general 
reader as well as for the specialist. 

Dr. Strunk has collected some forty- 
nine readings written by the main author- 
ities in the field, including James, Allport, 
Freud et al. Most of the readings have 
been presented previously in books, jour- 
nals and periodicals. He had the benefit 
of criticisms, basic questions and the 
needs of readers. The readings reveal an 
appreciation for classical passages in the 
field. The articles or excerpts are for the 
most part provocative, original, and stim- 
ulating. Many articles are relatively in- 
acsessable to the student. These facts 
and others render this volume a long- 
awaited and very important reference 
work that will serve as an incentive for 
research in the field of the psychology of 
religion. 

The editor treats such vital subjects as 
the history of the field, religious experi- 
ence, conversion, religious growth, and 
the methodology of research in the field. 
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In addition, he gives an ambitious bib- 
liography which will lead the diligent 
student forward in his search for knowl- 
edge in the field. As a resource volume 
this work is one of the most significant 
recent contributions to the field of the 
psychology of religion. 


J. Deorrs Roserts 


Howard University 


Jaina Psychology. By Mohan Lal Mehta, 
Amritsar, India: Sohanlal Jaindharma 
Pracharak Samiti, n. d. 220 pages. 8 
rupees. 


It is noteworthy that western psychol- 
olgy, following the usual external west- 
ern approach to intellectual problems, 
should have developed behaviorism as its 
first attempt to understand the human 
psyche while the East, by contrast, 
studied the soul through techniques of in- 
trospection. This volume is a study of 
one eastern system of thought concerned 
with the self and, according to its author, 
the first book to deal with Jain thought 
on this subject. It is a highly interesting 
and important work, deserving of careful 
study by western psychologists and phil- 
osophers of religion both for the interest 
it holds as a totally different approach to 
the subject and for the light it may throw 
upon many problems facing us in psy- 
chology. It is no uncritical study of the 
Jain doctrine for its author, who wrote 
it originally as a Doctor’s dissertation in 
Banaras Hindu University, is not himself 
a Jain and is quite free at a number of 
points to raise objections. At the same 
time, he is a very well informed scholar 
in the areas of Hindu, Buddhist, and 
western philosophy. Almost every page 
carries two to four footnotes referring 
to works from these great cultural tra- 
ditions. Further, he is an authority on 
Jain philosophy who has already written 
two volumes on aspects of Jain thought. 

We are told that because Jainism, like 
original Buddhism, has no doctrine of 
God, it places its entire emphasis upon 
the proper understanding of man. Again 
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like Buddhism, it is pragmatic and psy- 
chological in its basic nature to an extent 
that Hinduism and theistic religions are 
not. The author finds in the doctrine of 
karma the best available explanation for 
the diversity and activity of the universe, 
He believes that no other theory, such 
as that of nature, time, chance, or matter, 
can as well account for the world of our 
experience. In making such a claim, 
Mehta stands in general agreement with 
most Indian thought. But he states that 
Jainism extends its claim by saying that 
all understanding of beings and events 
depends finally upon the doctrine of 
karma. 

What then is this doctrine? The Jain 
doctrine, we are told, is not identical with 
that of Hinduism which states simply 
that karma is work or deed and its re- 
sult. Jains hold that karma is “an aggre- 
gate of particles of very fine matter 
which is not perceptible to the senses” 
(p. 13). In its perfect form the self or 
soul is a pure, clear being or reality 
whose essential nature is that of pure 
consciousness. All souls are, essentially, 
of the same kind. Yet the self of every 
being, from time immemorial, is and has 
been obscured by karmic particles. The 
self is tied to its karma, longing for 
emancipation, and freedom in its own 
perfection. Karma is thus seen to be phys- 
ical by nature and one’s karma is due to 
the obscuring karmic particles one draws 
to himself by his actions and desires. The 
result of these physical particles is psy- 
chical karma which is the determination 
of one’s personality, feelings, emotions, 
etc. by them. Hence the psychic self that 
one is results from karma, and one’s feel- 
ings, attitudes, and personality qualities 
are primarily the effects of karma and 
only secondarily the effects of external 
objects. The problem of man is a double 
one, namely how to stop the influx of new 
karmic particles and how to eliminate 
those particles already accumulated. 

In eight brief but highly compact 
chapters, the author starts with a descrip- 
tion of the Jain theory of karma and car- 
ries the reader through the various forms 
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of psychological activity, explaining each 
type on the basis of karma and its effects. 
Among these activities are consciousness, 
sensory and mental comprehension, extra- 
sensory perception (to which an entire 
chapter is devoted), sense-feeling and 
emotion, forms of activity, and trans- 
migration. The final chapter recapitulates 
the argument and states conclusions. It is 
significant that Jain thought assumes that 
extra-sensory perception is a fact. Under 
the heading of transmigration, Jain 
thought finds four stages into which the 
self or soul may enter. The lowest of 
these states is that of animal beings, 
which, oddly, includes air, fire, water, 
and so on. The second stage is that of 
human beings, the third that of hellish 
or demonic beings, and the fourth that 
of celestial beings. Those in the third 
state of being are in hell and those in 
the fourth are in heaven. Under each 
classification many sub-divisions are noted. 
Unlike the belief of Theosophists, the 
Jains hold that souls can both progress 
and retrogress between these four stages. 

The way of salvation for Jainism, 
which means the way by which the karmic 
particles are sloughed off the pure soul, 
is the Jain Yoga, culminating in what is 
called metaphysical concentration. This 
final stage frees the self from all fear, 
delusion, and attachment and separates it 
from all karmic activity. 

To evaluate this book expertly would 
required a knowledge of Jainism possessed 
by few Westerners. It must be sufficient 
to say that the arguments form a unity 
and are consonant with what is generally 
known of Jain thought. The author has 
presented a most interesting account of 
this particular view of the self which, 
in the judgment of this reviewer, will 
long stand as the definitive treatment of 
this subject. I would suggest two minor 
criticisms. Dr. Mehta seems not to have 
considered the possibility that theism 
might interpret reality more satisfactorily 
than even the karma doctrine and, second- 
ly, while he writes good English there 
are points where careful checking by a 
scholar who speaks English as his native 
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language would have improved the ex- 
pression. 


J. Cavin KEENE 
The St. Lawrence University 


The Structure and Dynamics of the 
Psyche. By Carl G. Jung. Translated 
by R. F. C. Hull, Bollingen Series XX, 
Pantheon Books, New York, 1960. 596 
pages. $6.00. 


C. G. Jung was a psychologist and 
psychiatrist who thought deeply and wrote 
obscurely. The reader who has some 
acquaintance with Jung’s concepts and 
principles will find volume eight of his 
collected works both stimulating and re- 
warding. This volume bears the formida- 
ble title, The Structure and Dynamics of 
the Psyche, and consists of a collection of 
articles, most of them translated from 
the German, which treat the governing 
interpretive concepts of the Jungian 
school. The reader will find detailed dis- 
cussions on such controversial subjects 
as the collective unconscious, racial arche- 
types, dream analysis, extra-sensory per- 
ception, astrology, the superconscious, the 
soul, and the principle of synchronicity. 

Jung began his career as a Freudian, 
but later defected from the psychoanalyti- 
cal school and formulated his own school, 
to which he gave the name, “Analytical 
Psychology.” Although he broke with 
Freud, there is much Freudian analy- 
sis which Jung is concerned to sal- 
vage, primarily through a process of re- 
interpretation. There is a sense in which 
Jung’s relation to Freud is similar to 
that of Marx to Hegel. Both Jung and 
Marx used the insights and concepts of 
their “Master” against himself. Freud’s 
great contribution, according to Jung, 
was his teaching that psychic activity 
cannot be restricted to conscious states. 
Freud found the deeper levels of psychic 
reality in the dynamic movements of the 
unconscious; but unfortunately, according 
to our author, Freud’s theory of the un- 
conscious extended only to the personal 
life of the subject. In Jung’s analytical 
psychology the unconscious takes on a 
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broader significance. It receives expres- 
sion in a collective as well as in a per- 
sonal mode. The collective unconscious 
encompasses the primordial images which 
are the common stock of the whole human 
race. Whereas the material of the per- 
sonal unconscious is acquired during the 
life span of the individual, the material 
of the collective unconscious is the re- 
sult of an ancestral heritage. The most 
grievous fault of the founder of psycho- 
analysis, however, is his reductio ad 
causam—i.e. his attempt to explain psy- 
chic life solely in terms of a mechanistic- 
causal standpoint. One of the distinctive 
innovations of analytical psychology is 
that it complements the mechanistic- 
causal explanation with energic-final de- 
scriptions. Freud’s restricted method- 
ology, which he surreptitiously elevated 
to a metaphysical postulate of pan- 
sexualism, excluded significant data which 
were not amenable to his methodological 
criterion, The analytical psychologist is 
markedly skeptical about any causal ex- 
planation which reduces all psychic activ- 
ity to sexual determinants. Jung argues, 
for example, that much is omitted in 
Freud’s explanation of Goethe’s poetry in 
terms of the poet’s Oedipal complex. 
The Jungian method is centered in a 
consciously formulated descriptive phe- 
nomenology. This use of the phenom- 
enological method links Jung (although he 
makes no mention of this) with the 
school of “Existential Analysis,” origi- 
nated chiefly through the efforts of Dr. 
Vicktor Frankl of Vienna. As the Euro- 
pean existential philosophers have sought 
to penetrate the phenomena of man’s 
immediate experiences through the use 
of the phenomenological method, so psy- 
chiatrists like Jung and Frankl (as well 
as others) have found this method opera- 
tionally fruitful for the description and 
analysis of the contents of man’s psychic 
life. The touchstone of this phenom- 
enological method is that of careful and 
disciplined description. Description must 
not be confused with explanation. Even 
though a datum is not amenable to a 
quantitative scheme, whereby it is either 
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statistically or experimentally explained, 
it may nonetheless be of utmost signifi- 
cance for an understanding of the inner 
movements of the psyche, and thus de- 
mands studied attention. 

Jung’s phenomenology of the psyche 
provides a delineation of both its dynami- 
cal and structural elements. The dynami- 
cal elements consist of instinctual and 
volitional processes. Instinct is not a 
simple phenomenon according to Jung. 
It is expressed in five different modes— 
hunger, sexuality, drive to activity, re- 
flective instinct, and creative instinct. 
These instinctual expressions along with 
the will constitute the power plant of the 
human psyche. But this power and dyn- 
amism of the psyche is not unregulated 
and capricious—at least not in the healthy 
personality. Instinctual and _ volitional 
processes are regulated by structural 
determinants. Of prime significance in 
the structuring of the psyche are the 
archetypes, or the primordial images, 
which reside in the collective unconscious 
and regulate the instincts in such a way 
that they find a creative outlet in the 
life of the individual. This is particularly 
true of the religious archetypes, such as 
the trinity, paradise, incarnation, etc. 
Archetypes are principles of structure 
which order psychic life. They perform 
the same function in Jung’s psychology 
that the eternal forms or ideas perform 
in Plato’s philosophy. Jung is at one 
with Plato in his doctrine that the Apol- 
lonian (principle of structure) regulates 
and informs the Dionysian (principle of 
dynamism). But whereas in the Platonic 
tradition the principles of structure are 
rationally defined, in Jung’s analytical 
psychology they are also disclosed in the 
irrational life of man. In the final analy- 
sis it becomes an issue of logos and 
mythos. For Jung myth and symbol are 
the chief revealers and vehicles of the 
collective archetypes which structure the 
psyche. 

Volume eight also contains Jung’s dis- 
cussion of his principle of synchronicity. 
The concept of synchronicity indicates a 
meaningful coincidence of two or more 
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events, where something other than the 
probability of chance is involved. Chance 
is a statistical concept which “explains” 
deviations within certain patterns of prob- 
ability. Snychronicity elucidates meaning- 
ful arrangements and coincidence which 
somehow go beyond the calculations of 
probability. Pre-cognition, clairvoyance, 
telepathy, etc. are phenomena which are 
inexplicable through chance, but become 
empirically intelligible through the em- 
ployment of the principle of synchronicity, 
which suggests a kind of sympathy and 
harmony at work in the interrelation of 
both psychic and physical events, Al- 
though some of the desired empirical 
evidence for the verification of Jung’s 
synchronicity principle is still lacking, he 
presents data which are informative and 
illuminating, and the reader will need to 
acknowledge that he has learned much 
after reading this and other essays in 
volume eight of the collected works of 
Jung. 

Catvin O. ScHRAG 
Purdue University 


Speech in the Pulpit. By P. E. Sangster. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 
1958. xii-84 pages. $2.75. 


A book about speech or voice training 
has always seemed to face an unavoidable 
hazard: the attitude of a speaker in his 
role as the reader. My earliest memory 
of the reality of this danger was when a 
student characterized what he thought 
was an incongruity by saying, “That is 
just about as irrational as a written ex- 
amination in public speaking!” Agree- 
ment with him is neither difficult nor rare. 
Moreover, there must be the personal 
confession that chapters on Breathing, 
Tone, Speech, Sounds, and the like, seem 
to get themselves lost in charts, diagrams, 
and enigmatic signs that can result only 
in confusion on the one hand or sterility 
on the other. There still seems to be 
no sure way of conveying the nuances 
of speech by diacritical marks. To write 
such a book requires that competence be 
matched with courage. 
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Another way to write about speech is 
to relate it to the speaker and the occa- 
sion. This is likely to be the more effec- 
tive of the two, certainly its appeal will 
be wider. Unfortunately, Sangster has 
tried to do both and then has compounded 
the felony by attempting it within the 
compass of eighty-four pages. This pro- 
duces a chapter on “Manner” of only 
two and one-half pages; on “Hymns, 
Prayers, Notices” of a little over four 
pages; and thirteen “Common Faults and 
Their Cures” in nine pages. It cannot 
be done adequately, and of this fact the 
author himself seems to be quite aware. 

This is all the more regrettable because 
what has been done is of a character to 
whet one’s appetite for the author’s style 
and ideas. This is a good book for the 
beginner,—a word here applied to one of 
any age or experience who is “beginning” 
to examine his “speech in the pulpit.” 
There is a sincere hope that the author 
will write at greater length in his next 
book, especially, if not exclusively, on the 
matters contained in the last half of the 
present volume. 


Rosert E. KEIGHTON 


Crozer Theological Seminary 


Soldiers of the Word. By John M. 
Gibson. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1958. pp. 304. 


Here is a popular narrative of the 
affairs of the American Bible Society. 
Mr. Gibson’s treatment is chronological 
and anecdotal and reads well. 

Since its founding, the society has de- 
voted itself to providing “Scriptures for 
the Scripture-less” and doing it on a 
“without note or comment” basis. 

One of the famous “haystack group” 
at Williams College in 1806 was Samuel 
J. Mills. Rather than go abroad under 
the Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions which was created by the five 
members of that group, Mills decided, 
after finishing his seminary education, to 
survey religious conditions in what was 
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then the American “West.” Appalled by 
what he found, he returned to the Phila- 
delphia Bible Society with a plea for 
scriptures to be distributed. Convinced 
that the lack of Bibles was “a foul blot 
upon our national character,” he resolved 
to establish a national society to fill the 
need. A friend of his, Elias Boudinot of 
Princeton, N. J., concurred and, 1816, at 
the call of the New York Bible Society, 
the American Bible Society was founded, 
with Boudinot as the first president. 

A substantial gift was received from 
the British and Foreign Bible Society 
which, following the War of 1812 so 
closely, did much to pattern the American 
society’s policy of serving both sides in 
wars. 

Equally significant for the future of 
the society was an 1818 decision to trans- 
late and publish in the Mohawk language, 
(Unfortunately, the most recent quoted 
statistic is that by 1915, the society had 
distributed 714 million Bibles in 98 
languages). 

Gibson’s account indicates that the 
relations of the Protestant society with 
Roman Catholic forces were initially 
friendly, went through a period of diffi- 
culty, and that since the first World War, 
the major external opposition has come 
from Soviet Communism. 

A more internal-type problem first 
arose over translation into Bengali. The 
society considered a version which ren- 
dered “baptize” as “immerse.” In 1836, 
a policy was established “to encourage 
only such versions as in the principle of 
their translation conform to the common 
English version.” In the next decade, 
similar problems led to printing a Chinese 
text with controversial passages left blank 
for individual denominations to fill in. 

It is to be regretted that the author 
allowed to slip such a tasteless term as 
“Chinaman” (p. 197). The work would 
also be improved by more specific treat- 
ment of the last decade and of the plans 
of the society for the future. 


R. B. Tapp 


Scripps College 
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The Political Reason of Edmond Burke. 
By F. P. Canavan. Durham, North 
Carolina: Duke University Press, 1960. 
vii-222 pages. $5.00. 


Canavan presents Burke in a new light. 
Burke is the prophet of political common 
sense, who asserts that social order is 
the product of practical reason or pru- 
dence. He is a Christian humanist who 
has something worthwhile to say to those 
who seek to reconcile political necessity 
with moral principles. 

Burke’s political philosophy was not 
anti-rational, but rather took its premises 
from the intellectual metaphysic of the 
classical and medieval tradition. His 
political thought supposes the doctrine 
of natural law in the medieval form 
and relates it to the problems of politics 
through practical reason and prudence. 
That is to say, there is a similarity be- 
tween the political thought of Burke and 
that of Aristotle and Aquinas. 

According to Canavan Burke’s con- 
cerns were practical, and so reason for 
him was usually practical political reason, 
by the exercise of which the statesman 
prudently directed public action to public 
ends. Political action is to be tried by 
the political end, by which he means the 
good of the commonwealth. Political 
good is concrete—it is the good of a 
particular community which has to be 
governed. It is practicable or capable 
of being realized in the situation in which 
the statesman acts. Political good is 
complex and therefore must be considered 
in its relations to all the other ends of 
the political order. Finally it is imper- 
fect being conjoined with disadvantages 
and defects. 

Burke is concerned with order, both 
social and political. Behind the order of 
society is the idea of the order of the 
universe. Moral law is the foundation 
of politics and morality requires the 
existence of an intelligible world order. 
Burke’s description of natural law is 
reminiscent of Cicero’s, but differs in 
that Burke assumes the Christian doctrine 
of creation as the source of the moral 
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order. The laws made by men are sub- 
ordinated to the moral law and, indeed, 
are derived from it. All human laws 
are declaratory; they alter the mode and 
application, but have no power over the 
substance of justice. The belief in the 
supremacy of the natural law of justice 
and reason was the explanation of Burke’s 
assertion that government and legislation 
are matters of reason and judgment 
rather than inclination. 

This work appears to be an exception- 
ally honest, and objective study. How- 
ever, sufficient emphasis has not been 
placed upon the contradictions in Burke’s 
thought, though several are mentioned. 
One is aware that Canavan treasures the 
natural law tradition and has the tendency 
to emphasize and approve that aspect of 
Burke’s thought. Little is said about the 
utilitarian and empirical elements in 
Burke’s political theory. We are aware 
that Canavan wishes to overcome the 
assertion that Burke is merely a utili- 
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tarian or an empiricist gifted with a sense 
of history and tradition. Canavan finds a 
very important place for Burke’s political 
theory in the West. But, while this 
achievement is praise-worthy, we must 
admit the other influences in Burke’s 
thought and conclude that he does not 
satisfactorily resolve the conflict between 
political necessity and morality. As a 
matter of fact, he is able to make a dis- 
tinction between the good and the true 
and suggests that by good he refers to 
political rather than moral good. Further- 
more, when a choice is demanded between 
ideal justice and a lesser choice in the 
practical field, he will embrace the lesser 
and more expedient course of action. On 
the whole, however, the book is a master- 
ful study of the political thought of 
Burke and should be read by all who 
have an interest in the field. 


J. Deor1s Roperts 
Howard University 
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